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WINTER TAILOR GOWNS.—[See Pace 794.} 
Fie. 1.—STRAIGHT DRESS WITHOUT DRAPERY. Fig. 2—MILITARY DRESS. 


Fie. 3.—CLOTH AND PLUSH DRESS. Fie. 4.—POLONAISE DRESS. 
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Winter Tailor Gowns. 
See illustgation on first page. 

GROUP of dressy tailor gowns illustrated 
A on the front page from models furnished hy 
the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern shows sev- 
eral new and stylish features, such as the mili- 
teary effect given by braiding, the polonaise dress, 
panels and lapels of plush combined with cloth, 
and the straight skirts without drapery. The 
toque and bonnets worn with such gowns are 
made of the materials of the dress and its tim- 
mings. Smooth cloths, plush, Scotch tweed, 
homespun, and serge are the fabrics used, These 
costumes are now worn in the morning and after- 
noon, on the street, for visits, at church, at con- 
certs, at day receptions, and in the evening also, 
except where full dress is dé rigueur. 

Fig, 1. —Srraicut Gown wrrnout Drapery. 
This simple design is for homespun, Scotch tweed, 
and serge gowns that require to be made up very 
plainly and without drapery. The front of the 
skirt is box-pleated, and the back is gathered to 
hang straight and very full. The dress illus- 
trated is of brown and green mixed tweed, with 
golden brown velvet revers, enffs, and collar. 

Fig. 2.—Muiitary Dress. This dress of myr- 
tle green Amazon eloth is given the military effect 
now so fashionable by cross rows or “ frogs” of 
black braid put on the habit bodice and on a 
panel on the skirt. The bodice opens single- 
breasted, with a fly fastening. Dark cardinal red 
cloth is made in tls way, with either red, blue, or 
black braid for trimming. The graceful Russian 
toque may be of the cloth, trimmed with Astra- 
khan fur, or else entirely of the fur, with also a 
spirited aigrette of bright yellow or red feathers 
held by a ring of white ivory. Frogs of braid 
and buttons are also used as its trimmings. 

Fig. 3.—C orn anp Piush Dress. This stylish 
dress has the habit bodice and long full drapery 
made of garnet vicuiia cloth trimmed with bronze 
green plush. The plush is employed in the side 
panel, lapels, cuffs, and buttons. Velvet may be 
used instead of plush if preferred. Dark blue 
cloth, with golden brown or terra-cotta plush, 
will be stylish for this combination, also bottle 
green cloth with dull red velvet, or with black 
Astrakhan fur. For self-colored dresses dark 
brown cloth with seal-skin will be used, and seal- 
skin is also seen on the gray-blue cloths. 

Fig. 4.—Potonatse Dress. This tasteful po- 
lonaise dress may be made of cloth or entirely 
of plush or velvet. The dress illustrated is of 
brown smooth cloth, with a single curved revers 
of brown velvet or of plush on the front of the 
waist. The garment slopes away to the left hip, 
where it is ormimented with cord and tassels of 
The long straight drapery of 
this: design makes it very suitable for the plush 
gowns now worn in plomb, seal brown, and dull 
red shades, or for very plain dark velvet dresses. 


the same color. 





“It is full of capital pictures and lively reading, and 
ought to prove a joy forever.”—New York Sun. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Inucstraten Week y. 


The ixsue of Novembe r 24 opens with an engrav- 
ing afler a drawing by W. L. Saepparp, entitled 
a Bit of Thanksgiving.” 

The principal illustration is engraved after the 
picture by T. W. Woop, N.A., called 

“FOR THANKSGIVING DINNER.” 

LigvTENANT. Freperick Scuwartka, the Arctic 
Explove r, tells of” Two Thanksgivings in the Are- 
tic.” Other contributors of prose and verse are 
Witiiam O. Sropparp, Joun R. Coryeit, Mary D. 
Brune, Marcarer E. Sanoster, efe. 

On December 1 will be published the 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


with a Supplement and a handsome cover printed 
in colors. The stories, articles, and poems will be 
by H.C. Buxner, Howarn Pye, Wittiam 0. 
Sropparp, Margaret E. Sanoster, Mrs. W. J. 
Hays, and Joun R. Coryet. 


SusscripTion Price, $200 per YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Hanrer’s Youne Pror.e 
will be sent on receipt of Jour cents in postage 
stanips. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1885. 


(ae An Kight-page Illustrated Supplement is 
issued gratuitously with this number of he Bazar. 


(es Our next munber will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous Sull-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapits’ 
Woot, Sirk, and Vetver Dresses for Srrrer and 
Hovusk Wrar; Fur-triwmep Dresses; WINTER 
Wrappines and Bonnets; Cuitpren’s Dresses, 





oo mother whe not only loves her 
4 own daughter or has any regard for 


her own daughter's possible future husband, 
but who loves the race and desires its best 
advancement, will consider in her scheme 
of education for that danghter the advan- 
tages of a thorough knowledge of cooking. 
All the more will she do so if she is herself 
ignorant of the mysteries of the art of cook- 
ing, or has suffered anything in consequence 
of such want of knowledge, skill, or prac- 
tice. 

It is all very easy to talk about gluttony 





and epicurism, and to lay stress upon gross 
tastes and self-indulgence} but so long as 
we have bodies to nourish, those bodies will 
make their own demands, and be unnourish- 
ed if unsatistied ; and since this is a need of 
nature, it is a need that can not be dismiss- 
ed with contemptuons disregard, as if it 
were an affair of mere animalism that ought 
to be subdued. Indeed, the best medical 
authorities treat their cases with large refer- 
ence to nourishment, and where food used 
to be administered at starvation rates it is 
now given every few hours aud in good 
quantity; and the old idea of the ethereal 
being spiritual through going without food 
has been entirely exploded, under the full 
comprehension that if food is to be gone 
withont, the being is to become ethereal and 
spiritual indeed. 

It being thus quite well understood that 
food in sufficient quantity and of tempting 


| quality is essential to the maintenance of 








any good standard of health, the idea of 
grossness and of unpardonable self-indul- 
gence in desiring and having it has to be 
dismissed ; and the admission must be made 
that it is not only a pleasure but a duty to 
attend to its proper provision. As an ac- 
knowledged duty, then, it becomes a part of 
the education of those in whose province 
it lies to learn how to prepare this necessary 
food in the most fitting manner, it being as- 
sumed that it really does fall into the prov- 
ince of the woman, since even the most 
fervent claimant of an enlarged sphere for 
her might think it unfair if the other party 
had to provide the food and cook it too. 

That the more education in other mat- 
ters a cook has, the more training to her 
wits, the more her cookery is likely to ex- 
cel, is so entirely apparent on the face of it 
that we will not dwell upon the proposi- 
tion. But although an enlarged and train- 
ed intellect is an excellent thing to bring 
to bear on the subject, it has to be capped 
with habit and familiarity; for one may 
know asolution to all the problems in phys- 
ics and yet not know the precise point of 
time to toss over the simmering doughnut, 
have the tea-biscuit leave the pan flour- 
less on the under part, the batter pudding 
without lumps, all the buttermilk worked 
out of the butter, the potatoes boiled to the 
perfection of bursting mealiness, or just the 
right touch given that hinders the cake 
from heaviness, the bread from falling. 

Many a head of a family, in the usual life 
of this country of ours—not the life of the 
very rich, but of those who keep but one 
“ girl”—has been thrown into dismay by the 
sudden temper of her “ girl,” who, dashing 
down her dishcloth, leaves without warn- 
ing, with dinner to get and bread to bake, 
and the household work at that point where, 
add it up as you will, it carries ten over to 
the next day; and she has realized that in 
the absolutely important affairs of comfort 
she knows less than her hired girl, and that 
if we should begin all over again, as any 
shipwrecked community might, upon a des- 
ert island, it is she who would be in the po- 
sition of a subordinate, and it is this same 
hired girl who would be mistress of the 
situation. The fact, even if she did not 
recognize it as fully as this, was appalling 
to her, and lest she should again be left in 
the lurch with bread souring and meats 
spoiling and fires deadening, she has be- 
come a sort of subordinate to her next “ girl,” 
and so far does everything in her power to 
prevent a catastrophe with her that she is 
herself, so to speak, only a slave of that for- 
tunate individual. 

All this vexation which our head of a 
family has been called upon to undergo may 
be saved to her daughter by an education, 
crowning her book education, in those very 
things where she herself has been ignorant. 
Provided that she is not ignorant, then she 
may have felt with equal vividness the bless- 
ing of her coigne of vantage; and if she is 
wise, she has already resolved that her 
daughter shall know all of the kitchen and 
household arts that she knows, and the 
young person is taken into the region of 
the yeast jug and the flour barrel, and in- 
ducted into the first mysteries of the white 
art at a tender age. 

It is not necessary that this household 
education should be made very onerous to 
the young girl. If she learns to make bread 
at some odd hours of her early apprentice- 
ship, she will at another time learn to make 
coffee and tea exactly right, to do a roast to 
a turn, and one by one to prepare the grains 
and vegetables, till at last in the course of 
years she reaches the graduating point of 
pastry and cake and jellies and all dainty 
compounds. If, upon leaving Vassar, or 
Wellesley, or the Harvard Annex, she had 
to go into the kitchen and begin this service 
and apprenticeship, she might feel it some 
hardship; but by judicions management of 
time, long before she has reached the grad- 
uating point of her books, she can have ac- 
complished herself in the kitchen arts, and 
have become mistress of the chief comforts 
of life. For not only is nicely prepared food 





itself a comfort, but the satisfaction of oth- 
ers in it is as decided a comfort as their dis- 
satisfaction is a discomfort. If the mother 
herself does not know how to work or how 
to teach this lore, the kitchen-maid does, 
and through the sociability and the general 
friendliness of her kind she is always glad 
to be of use in imparting what she knows, 
for unlike those brothers of St. Crispin who 
will not let their knowledge go out of their 
order, she is glad to add her mite toward 
increasing the usefulness of the world. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE HARDSHIPS OF A PIONEER. 

\ HEN a bridge is at last built across the river 

the neighbors come and go contentedly upon 
it, and soon feel as if it were a part of the main- 
land, promptly forgetting the two or three small 
fortunes that were sunk in it by unsuccessful 
contractors, and the long years during which 
everybody went ten miles round by the ford, 
Now that four railroads cross the continent, we 
have forgotten the interest with which a nation 
watched the progress of the first one, in which 
every spike driven seemed a new rivet for that 
nation’s existence. And so when one visits some 
palace erected for the higher education of wo- 
men it is hard to recall the ordeal undergone by 
the earlier students, whose brave achievements 
convinced the slow and reluctant public that 
women were worth teaching. Take, for instance, 
the career of Mary Somerville. 

Mary Somerville, whose name stands at the 
head of the seanty roll of women eminent in 
science—author of The Connection of the Physical 
Sciences, and The Mechanism of the Heavens—was 
first led to the pursuit of knowledge by the pe- 
rusal of a magazine devoted to the fashions. 
When she was fourteen or fifteen, a friend taught 
her some faney-work out of such a magazine, 
and she found at the end of it what seemed an 
arithmetical question. Turning the page, she 
saw some strange z’s and y’s, and was told that 
it was a kind of arithmetic called algebra. She 
looked through the scanty library of her father 
—a naval officer of the rough-and-ready species— 
and found a book on navigation that looked prom- 
ising, but did not aid her much. None of her 
acquaintances knew anything of science, and if 
they did, she would not have ventured to ask 
them anything, for fear of being laughed at. “I 
was often very sad and forlorn,” she says; “not 
a hand held out to help me.” But she took 
painting lessons, and her teacher told her about 
perspective, and advised her to study geometry. 
Here was a prospect of light! “ But as to going 
to a bookseller and asking for Euclid, the thing 
was impossible.” At last she got her brother’s 
tutor, who unfortunately was no mathematician, 
to buy her Euclid’s Geometry and Bonnycastle’s 
Algebra; then she went to work with delight, 
first brushing up her arithmetic again. It may 
encourage some young women who have had 
similar experience to know that at this time she 
never could add up a column of pounds, shillings, 
and pence correctly, and never could get the same 
balance twice in the family account book. Going 
on with her Euclid, she studied at night so dili- 
gently that the servants told her mother it was 
“no wonder the stock of candles gave out, Miss 
Mary sat up so late reading.” Then the candle 
was taken away, and she began reviewing the 
whole geometry by memory at night. Her naval 
papa, coming home, was alarmed at the report of 
her pursuits, and said to her mother: “ Peg, we 
must put a stop to this, or we shall have Mary ina 
strait-jacket one of these days. There was X., 
who went raving mad about the longitude !” 

When she was sixteen a rich lady came with 
her daughter to call on the family, and looking 
round on the young girl’s pictures—for she had 
painted by day while studying by night+made 
this pleasant remark: “ I am glad that Miss Fair- 
fax has any kind of talent that may enable her 
to win her bread, for every one knows that she 
will not have a sixpence.” “I must say,” Mrs. 
Somerville adds, “ the idea of making money had 
never entered my head in any of my pursuits, but 
I was intensely ambitious to excel in something, 
for I felt in my own breast that women were 
capable of taking a higher place in creation than 
that assigned them in my early days, which was 
very low.” At this time, or soon after, she led 
the life of a young lady in Edinburgh society ; 
she was very pretty, and was called “ The Rose 
of Jedwood” ; she made her own dresses for par- 
ties, and was carried to them in Sedan-chairs ; 
she danced reels and country-dances, including 
“Sir Roger de Coverley.” After an evening so 
spent she rose at daybreak ; and after dressing, 
wrapped herself in a blanket and sat in a cold 
room reading algebra or the classics tikk breakfast 
time. A few years after, she married a relative, 
Samuel Greig, who had been brought up in Rus- 
sia, and was Russian Consul in London. After 
her marriage she was usually alone all day, and 
continued her mathematical and other studies, 
but “under great disadvantages,” she says, and 
adds, “ Although my husband did not prevent 
me from studying, I met with no sympathy what- 
ever from him, as he had a very low opinion of 
the capacity of my sex, and had neither know- 
ledge of nor interest in science of any kind.” 
After three years she returned to her father’s 
house, a widow with two little boys. She was 
much out of health, and was nursing a baby, but 
found time for her favorite pursuits. She had 
already studied plane and spherical trigonometry, 
conic sections, and astronomy; but trying her 
hand at Newton’s Principia, could not under- 
stand it. There was a mathematical journal 
which offered prizes for problems; she solved 
one, and received a silver medal, cast on purpose, 
and bearing her name. Mr. Wallace, the editor 
of this journal, was Professor of Mathematics in 





the University of Edinburgh ; and being interest- 
ed in the young student, gave her a list of mathe- 
matical books, nlostly in French, which she con- 
trived to buy—La Place, La Grange, Euler, Biot, 
Poisson, La Croix, Franceeur, and others. All 
these books, with all her scientific library, were 
presented, after her death, to Girton College. 

“T was thirty-three years of age,” she says, 
“when I bought this excellent little library. I 
could hardly believe that I possessed such a trea- 
sure when I looked back on the day that I first 
saw the mysterious word ‘ Algebra,’ and the long 
course of years in which I had persevered almost 
without hope. It taught me never to despair. I 
had now the means, and pursued my studies with 
increased assiduity; concealment was no longer 
possible, nor was it attempted. I was considered 
eccentric and foolish, and my conduct was highly 
disapproved of by many, especially by some mem- 
bers of my own family.” Soon after this her 
second marriage—and to another cousin, Dr. 
William Somerville—* put an end to scientific 
pursuits for a time,” she says, but only to revive 
and strengthen them, She had received during 
her widowhood several offers of marriage, one 
of these being accompanied by a sermon on the 
“Duties of a Wife,” with the pages turned down 
at the narrowest precepts. Apparently some of 
Dr. Somerville’s relatives thought she needed 
similar suggestions, for one of his sisters—un- 
married, and younger than herself—wrote her a 
letter expressing the hope that she would give 
up her “ foolish manner of life and studies, and 
make a respectable and useful wife” to her 
brother, 

The married life of the Somervilles, like that 
of James and Lucretia Mott, demonstrates that 
there can be no position more truly dignified than 
that of a husband who, having married a wife 
who is his superior in genius and attainments, 
devotes himself as frankly to seconding her work 
in life as a wife is expected to do in promoting 
that of her husband. He was never happier, 
their daughter testifies, than in searching libra- 
ries for books that his wife needed, or copying 
and recopying her manuscripts, to save her time. 
In return she gave him devoted affection, with 
perfect and minute care of his household and his 
children, Thenceforward her life flowed smooth- 
ly; suecess followed success, all received with the 
sweetest modesty. She spent a good deal of time 
on the continent of Europe, and knew well the 
great French mathematicians whose books had 
been such a treasure to her. The leading scien- 
tific men of England did her honor; and she died 
at ninety-one, working till the actual day of her 
death upon her difficult calculations, and expiring 
without pain. Her early struggles once past, it 
was almost the ideal life of an intellectual wo- 


man. eo Ws 





SOME CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. 
L 


YOUNG lady cousin, more clever with a few 

minor tools of carpentry than she was with 
the needle, made for herself the sweetest of re- 
minders in many a home last Christmas—a plea- 
sure that all the members of the household could 
enjoy alike, and yet with only an insignificant out- 
lay of either time or money. One long board, 
some sewing silk, wax, with brass nails and screws, 
produced Molian harps from whose strings we 
could summon at will the most delightful melo- 
dies. 

Well-seasoned pine will answer for the board 
on which the strings are to be arranged: a light- 
colored wood is preferable, for it contrasts pret- 
tily with the red silk cords and brass of nails and 
screws. If very soft, take oak, for the necessary 
tightening of the strings is likely to make un- 
sightly holes if there is not sufficient hardness 
to resist it somewhat; but, whatever may be the 
choice, note well the grain, that in shellacking its 
quality can be brought out in perfection. 

Mahogany gives a beautiful warm color, but 
the silken strings must be dark blue to be effect- 
ive. Have the board perfectly flat and straight, 
an inch in thickness, six in depth, and its length 
that of the width of the window in which it 
is to be placed. Ten cents’ worth of shellac, 
which comes ready for use, will be amply suffi- 
cient: there is a hard oil which also brings 
out the grain and veinings very nicely, but al- 
most every one will prefer the satiny, smooth 
surface the former gives. Do not spare the rub- 
bing or polishing, for it carries its own reward in 
the added lights and shades the wood acquires, 
About an inch from the outer edge of one end, 
and keeping an even distance apart, put in eight 
or nine large brass-headed tacks—not closely to 
the head, but leaving distance enough in each 
one to slip over the twisted silk cord. An oe- 
tave, of course, requires eight cords, no more 
nor less; but a ninth gives just that much 
greater volume of sound, and even the most ex- 
ucting will scarcely take exception to the addi- 
tion, The silk used is number A, not varying the 
thickness of silk for the heavier cords, only the 
number of strands taken. The thinner, lighter 
ones have almost the quality of a violin, while 
the heavy ones suggest the depth and _rich- 
ness of a distant organ. Take about four yards 
of silk for the high cord, which we will call num- 
ber one; it requires two persons to twist it, one 
at each end, keeping the silk taut while doing it, 
and noting that it is done in opposite directions, 
but corresponding with that already in the silk. 
It is well, to avoid confusion, that each person 
should twist from herself. When even, divide 
the whole length into three portions, and unite, 
keeping it free from knots or irregularities while 
doing so: instead of one long thread of only one 
strand, there will be a shorter one of three. 
Number two cord must be of five strands, and 
cut correspondingly longer to allow for this. 
Number three has eight strands, while the fourth 
in order contains ten; have two more in the fifth, 
and three more for the sixth. 
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This brings us to the seventh in rank, which 
counts seventeen ; add three for the eighth, and 
put twenty-two in the ninth, Using white wax 
of a good quality, and soft enough to manipulate 
easily, rub the cords well with it until they pre- 
sent a smooth even surface pleasant to the touch, 
Knot one end of the number one cord, and fasten 
it around the lowest tack of the board; taking 
each in the order of its size, arrange in place. On 
the opposite end of the board, and exactly cor- 
responding to the position of the tacks, put in 
brass-headed ring screws, that not only serve to 
secure the other end of the cords, but by turning 
tighten them as much as may be required. First 
make a slip-knot, drawing up by that as well as 
screwing, and when the strands are just as tight 
as can be managed, each one no more so than its 
fellows, the little wedge-shaped pieces are to be 
inserted. These are made of the same kind of 
wood that has been selected for the board, but 
only an eiglith of an inch in thickness, their 
straight side nearly as long as the width of the 
board, with the upper oblique edge sloping from 
the half-inch height that supports the lowest cord 
to one and a half inches, the distance the upper 
strand rises above the board, 
making these wedges, and ornament them 


Use the jig-saw in 
as 
much: as you can without interfering with their 
strength, for they must not be too flimsy to work 
under the cords. Put them in sideways at first, 
and gradually work them into position ; the cords 
are elastic enough to admit of this, even if they 
have been tightly drawn by the serews, for the 
tautness determines both the quality and quantity 
of the music obtained, Twoor more sorts of wood 
may be introduced if any degree of ornamentation 
is desired; and thin strips of brass, such as one 
sees occasionally in antique furniture, give a very 
quaint effect. It may be attempted in the wedges, 
putting either wood and brass or two varieties of 
the former together, and cutting at the same time, 
as any worker with the jig-saw no doubt has at- 
tempted in larger work. Place the harp on the 
window-sill, setting it flat, and 
about three inches. 


raising the sash 
A strong draught through 
the room swells the sound wonderfully, and when 
this may lower the temperature unpleasantly, the 
window of an adjoining room can be used advan- 
tageously. A partial experiment in cords for fu- 
ture gifts found the strings used for violin and 
guitar to answer nicely, and the well-seasoned 
wood known as cucumber to take a fine polish 
and the delicate coloring of citrine. 

Looking over the bureau drawer sacred to the 
coming Christmas presents of an old lady well on 
the shady side of sixty, a very dainty arrange- 
ment of narrow pink and blue ribbon attracted 
attention. In shape it was suggestive of a dis- 
taff, tapering at top and handle, bulging to about 
two inches in diameter in the middle. So odor- 
ous was it of the linen closets of our grandmo- 
thers that one knew it at once as a quaint, pretty 
conceit of freshly gathered lavender. Take a 
dozen or more long sticks, stripping off the leaves 
and tiny flower heads that spring from the main 
stalk. Tie them firmly together, just under the 
blossoms, wrapping the string around an inch 
below, to keep the stems closely in position, 
and trim off the latter evenly across, about six 
inches from the heads; this makes the handle. 
For the upper or distaff part other stems must be 
joined above, the flowers of the handle keeping 
these out in place ; see that they are straight, free 
of leaves or blossoms, and about four inches in 
length, tying tightly together at the upper end, 
so they may be brought to a point, cluster evenly 
rouhd the tied handle, with its blossoms inside, 
an@#wrap more string round and round until the 
whole is perfectly firm. Use narrow pink and blue 
ribbon, too narrow to be even numbered, but the 
kind purchased for ribbon embroidery, and work 
it under and over these stems of the upper or 
distaff part, alternating the colors until a basket- 
work effect is produced. It is difficult to render 
the manner of working the ribbon clear, but any 
good darner will know at once when the first 
threads of their work represent the lavender 
stems, and the ribbon the second row of darning 
one under, the next When near 
the top, fill in the interior with the individual 
blossoms that have been picked off one at a time 
from your reserve of flower heads, shaping and 
pushing into place with a piece of blunt whale- 
bone. Work in the ribbon as neatly as possible 
at both top and bottom, so as to avoid any baggi- 
ness, and finish at the former by 
short loops and ends. To conceal the thread at 
the handle take two pieces each of the pink and 
blue ribbon, pass around the tied part several 
times, ending with the four loops and as many 
ends. Two shades of blue form a pretty com- 
bination, while white and lavender both 
dainty and appropriate. 

One could not be expected to do anything else 
but break the tenth commandment at sight of 
the pretty perfumed bouquets these same loving 
fingers had fashioned, 


across, over, 


a number of 


are 


Twenty-one round pieces 
of handsome silk, each measuring one and a 
half inches in diameter, are required for the 
small-sized nosegays. Have some of the silk 
corded and some plain, with one of satin here 
and there to give a touch of brightness. The 
should either contrast or har 
monize, and they must be chosen accordingly. 
Cream white, deep in tone, bright yellow, and red 
make an effective combination. 


colors selected 


Two shades of rose 
pink and dark ved agree wonderfully, as do laven- 
der, white, and not too deep a purple. Arrange 
one the perfect coloring of pansies, while another 
might take the deep gold, bright and light yellow, of 
every one’s favorite, the chrysanthemum. Nature 
will give you any number of changes and vari- 
ations if you will only note her gradations. Into 
each piece of silk is to be put a pinch of sachet 
powder, just enough, after tying securely and 
flattening the top a little with the finger or in 
the palm of the hand, to have a very slightly 
rounding surface measuring a trifle over half an 
iuch across. Orris root makes the best of all 








perfumes for the foundation, As there are three 
colors in each bouquet, there must be three per- 
fumes blended with the orris powder, Ylang- 
ylang, stephanotis, and wood-violet take kindly 
to each other, as do heliotrope, rose-geranium, 
and frangipanni. A trifle of Nepaul musk—but 
it must be only a trifle—is a favorite with many. 
Before tying up the circle of silk the stem must 
be adjusted, For this take a small piece of stout 
wire, doubling to avoid the sharp end cutting 
through the silk, and insert in the powder far 
enough to give a good purchase, then wrap 
lightly all superfluous material around the wire 
with more thread, so as to keep it out of the 
way in bunching. Cut circles or calyxes from 
green silk, taking a different shade for each 
color in the flowers, and cutting rather 
sharp points around the edge a quarter of an 
inch in, some a trifle more, others a little less. 
Put the wire stem of each flower directly through 
the centre of green, pressing the latter closely 
up to each outer edge of the former. Cover with 
more of the green a bunch of wire, either lapping 
or rolling and sewing, until you have a handle for 
your bouquet as long and thick as desired. Be- 
gin the bunching by firmly wrapping the stem of 
one of the flowers at the least presentable end of 
the handle. If the first arrangement of color 
was chosen, put a red one for the centre; then a 
row of white, which will require five of the flow- 
ers; the next row alternates red and yellow, hav- 
ing four of the latter to three of the former; the 
outer row five of red to three of yellow. Avoid 
precision in the grouping, making some come be- 
tween the flowers of the preceding row, others di- 
rectly under. From the heaviest white writing- 
paper make a circle, the diameter of which shall 
be a scant inch beyond that of the base of the 
nosegav, this extra material to be cut in very fine 
even strips; with gum-arabic paste smoothly a 
round of green silk on the plain surface of one 
side of the paper, which will now be ready to take 
its place as the outer covering of the base, just 
as florists arrange the lace-paper on a pyramidal 
bouquet. Put circle two of silver-paper 
next the flowers, touchirng with gum-arabie to 
keep it closely in place; then slip the handle 
through the silk and paper back, adding a trifle 
of gum to fasten it to the silvered paper. -Tie 
closely up a bow of ribbon with a loop or two to 
hang by, loosely knotting over that a quarter-yard 
of white chenille. 


used 


a or 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 

OW corsages are again in such great favor 

4 that modistes supply two waists with most 
full-dress toilettes, the low corsage being used 
for dinners, the opera, and all evening entertain- 
ments, while the higher basque is used for day 
receptions. The low corsage is round at the top, 
sharply pointed below the waist in front and 
back, and is laced behind. There is only one 
dart each side of the middle seam of the front, 
but a side form beginning in the armhole is ne- 
cessary to make the fronts taper properly. At 
the top the material is cut longer than the lining, 
and is caught dewn in full folds or gathers across 
the bust, its upper edge being turned under to 
fall upon softly gathered tulle, which fills in the 
space above to the top of the lining. Beaded 
tulle is used for this full tulle, and above this 
are bias folds of plain tulle; or else piece lace 
may be gathered in across the corsage top, held 
by narrow ribbon, forming a sort of guimpe, 
which may terminate below the shoulders, or may 
be carried above to form a half-high V-shaped 
neck. By way of sleeves the armholes have an 
inch-wide bias fold of the dress goods, with two 
tulle folds inside meeting or crossed at the top, 
and held by a ribbon bow, or feathers, or flowers. 
This low corsage is seen on dresses of Benga- 
line, watered silk, satin, China crape, and velvet, 
and is suitable for short, demi-trained, or trained 
skirts. 








For short dresses the low corsage of satin 
or moiré, with skirts of white piece lace, is fash- 
ionable for young ladies, or else the skirt is of 
beaded tulle the color of the corsage. A blue 
satin waist with blue tulle skirts and pink roses 
or pink feathers is a pretty dress for the opera. 
White watered silk waists with the skirt of white 
tulle beaded with silver are in great favor with 
débutantes. Pink, pale green, and yellow dresses 
are largely imported for evening toilettes, some 
of which have short skirts, and others demi-trains ; 
the very long trains are reserved for brides, for 
young matrons, and for elderly ladies. A butter- 
cup yellow Bengaline dress with low waist and 
demi-train has the front and sides of the skirt 
covered with yellow tulle on which are loops of 
beads, some of clear yellow erystal and others 
of vellow pearls. The tulle hangs like a straight 
gathered apron, and is caught up at the left side 
with pink and yellow roses. A pink satin low 
waist has erystal beaded tulle forming the bosom 
drapery, which is pointed in front almost to the 
waist line, while the front breadths of the skirt 
open on each side to show long hanging scarfs 
of the tulle. Another pink Bengaline dress has 
a draped apron of Japanese crinkled crape, with 
a border of dark Labrador fur on the skirt and 
on the waist. A velvet ribbon is passed around 
the armhole of many dresses, and tied in a bow 
on top. The most elaborate black dresses have 
a low corsage of black velvet filled out with sil- 
ver-beaded black tulle at the top, and worn with 
a demi-trained velvet skirt that has a front of 
tulle. Crushed pink roses or feathers and a 
black watered sash are worn with such dresses. 
Pale green watered silk with the front of Orient- 
al net wrought with gold threads forms a taste- 
ful dress for a blonde. Feathers are more pop- 
ular than flowers for the garniture of evening 
dresses, and are used even on lace dresses. 

A compromise between low and high corsages 
is the V-shaped neck, which discloses what is 








usually the prettiest part of the neck in back 
and front; the sleeves reach to the elbow. An 
illustration of this is seen on page 660 of Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. XVIII. This waist is pretty when 
made of piece lace or of flounces or lace pass- 
ing over the shoulders and shirred below the 
bust in quaint old-fashioned design. A pretty 
set of pure white dresses for a group of bride- 
maids has this V-shaped corsage made of Valen- 
ciennes piece lace, with flounces across the front 
of the skirt, and straight full back breadths, with 
a lace bowon thetournure. White ostrich tips are 
on the left side of the corsage and skirt and in the 
high coiffure. White slippers, white silk stock 
ings, and long white undressed kid gloves. The 
only jewels are small fanciful pins thrust in the 
lace on the bust; there may be six or eight of 
these, representing a daisy, a butterfly, crescent, 
or spray of flowers, in diamonds, colored jewels, 
or enamel, 


MEN’S CLOTHING. 
BUSINESS SUITS. 


Homespun suits of the genuine homespun 
cloths made in cottages and fishermen’s huts are 
the most stylish choice for business and travel- 
ling suits for men. These are of rough, widely 
twilled wool of most irregular threads, and are 
preferred i Checked 
woollens and Scotch mixtures are also generally 
used. 


n brown and gray shades. 


The suit of three pieces is alike, and con- 
sists of a sack or a four-buttoned cut-away coat, 
a single-breasted vest with a collar, and trousers 
larger than those of last winter. 


MORNING 


SUITS. 


Morning suits for visiting, for promenades, and 
for church are worn deep into the afternoon, es 
pecially by very young men, These have a three 
or four buttoned cut-away coat of black diagonal 
cloth, with a vest of the same cloth made single- 
breasted and with a collar; the trousers are large, 
and are made of small fancy plaids, cross-bars, 
or stripes, and a wider range of colors is seen in 
these than the stereotyped gray of last season. 


DAY DRESS SUITS, 


The double-breasted Prince Albert frock-coat 
of black diagonal cloth is the correct choice for 
day dress suits for weddings both in the morning 
and afternoon, for bridegroom, ushers, and guests 
alike, and also for day receptions, ceremonies, 
visits, church, etc. Wide diagonals are used for 
this coat, and the vest may be made of the same, 
but there are also many white toilenette vests 
worn ; these are of plain smooth white cloth ; and 
there are fanciful figured vests of different ma- 
terials. The trousers are like those noted with 
morning suits. 

EVENING SUITS. 

For evening dress suits to be put on at dusk, 
when the day dress suit is left off, superfine broad- 
cloths, or else very fine wale worsted diagonals, are 
used for the swallow-tail coat and the trousers. 
The coat is faced with silk, and there is a broad 
silk side stripe down the trousers. Two vests 
are now usually made to these suits, one of the 
black cloth, and the other of white satin, silk, « 
Marseilles, which may be quite plain, or em) 
ered in a white vine as a border, or else with 
sprays or leaves outlined with color strewn about 
all over the vest fronts. 


OVERCOATS. 


Overcoats are three-seamed, semi-fitting sacks, 
made single-breasted, with fly front and velvet 
collar; they are of medium length, reaching just 
below the knee. Beaver cloths, Elysian beavers, 
and Meltons are the materials most used, and 
the colors are brown, black, and gray. The long 
Chesterfield overcoat with a hood is semi-fitting 
and resembles an ulster, but has no belt. 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 


Shirt bosoms are of three or four plain thick- 
nesses of linen without tucks or cords. Stand- 
ing collars are used altogether, and are in the 
high English shapes, turned over at the throat in 
points nearly an inch wide. There are also 
straight standing bands that meet or lap, are 
round-cornered or square. Cuffs are straight 
bands that meet without lapping, and are worn 
with linked sleeve-buttons. 


SCARFS AND MUFFLERS. 


Light-colored and gay scarfs in the English style 
are now worn by men who formerly thouglit 
them in bad taste. White scarfs are really very 
fashionable, and many shades of red find favor. 
The folded white piqué searfs that cover all the 
shirt bosom left visible by the vest are not 
thought unseasonable at the present writing for 
day use, and are liked by economists because they 
are easily laundried. White satin with small 
colored figures is used for the dressy Four-in- 
hand neck-ties which young men tie in a sailor 
knot; these are only two inches wide at the ends, 
with a narrower space for the neck, and can be 
bought in white repped silk for 47 cents. Red 
silk ties with black or white figures, or in plain 
reps, are shown in the same shape. Slate blue 
and other gray-blue shades, with heliotrope, gold- 
en brown, and seal brown, are liked for quiet col- 
A small slide to hold the scarf fast to the 
shirt bosom is furnished with these ties. For 
evening dress the preference remains for the nar- 
rowly folded white lawn tie, which can now be 
had with a set bow and a buckle for fastening 
for 50 cents a dozen. Dotted Swiss muslin ties 
are shown as a novelty. Mufflers for wearing in- 
side dress coats are large squares of creamy white 
armure silk of very fine and soft quality. Striped 
mufflers ave also very fashionable both in dark 
colors with black stripes for day use and in light 
colors striped with white satin for evening. There 
are also many brocaded neckerchiefs, and plain 
grounds with brocaded borders. 
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SHOES, GLOVES, AND HATS. 


Walking shoes are buttoned calf-skin gaiters 
with medium rounded toes, instead of the point- 
ed toes worn before trousers were widened. Pat- 
ent-leather foxing is on dress gaiters. Morocco 
soft back” that folds 
Tan- 
colored gloves, with wide brown or black stitching 
on the back, are worn on the street, at ohurch, 
and at dav entertainments 


slippers for négligé have a** 


inside on the sole, shaping them like mules. 


Pearl-colored gloves 
similarly stitched are worn at day weddings, and 
are seen at the opera, especially on elderly men. 
The tendency is toward a return to gloves for all 
full-dress occasions, and ladies are always glad to 
see them in the ball-room. At recent fashionable 
lavtime very light tan- 
colored gloves were worn by the ushers and most 
of the guests, while the 


weddings in church in the « 


bridegroom approached 
the altar without gloves. Black silk hats are six 
and three-quarter inches high, and are worn not 
only for dress, but on all occasions, and are in 
especial favor with young men. Business hats 
of felt Derby with a full round 
crown five and three-quarter inches in height and 
a heavily curled brim 


are om 


shapes, 


For information received thanks are due Mrs 
M. A. ConneELLY; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
Reprern; Everace Broruers ; R. Duntap & Co. ; 
and D. D. Youmans. 





PERSONAT. 


THE late Francis A. Drexet left three daugh 
ters, and each is worth several mi " 
They are the richest you 
phia. 

A charitable Ins 


ions of dollars 


g women of Philadel- 


titution known as the Ba 
} 


bies’ Ward will soon be in operation in New 
York It hus come gradually and naturally into 
existence, and will have a modest beginning 
It is a hospital devoted exclusively to babies 


and very young children, whose chanees of 

ing through the troubles of bvhood are slight, 
owing to the poverty and ignorance of their pa 
ents. The Ward will be under the direetion of 
many prominent physici them Drs. 
D. B. St. Joun Roosa, F. R. Sturcis, Tuomas E 
SATTERTHWAITE, and WILLIAM A. HAMMOND 

—Itis well known that Mr. GeorGe W. CaBLe, 
the novelist, isa devout Churchman. Heis now 
giving much of his time and thought to Sunday- 
school work at his new home in Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

—The Drawing-room Club, which gave 
much pleasure last season during Lent, is to be 
revived within a short time. A meeting of the 
Board of Managers was held a week ago at the 
house of Mrs. WituiaAM B. Nerrer 

—The Crazy-quilt Show was opened last week. 
But at least newspaper in New York, the 
Commercial Advertiser, does not think well of it. 
This journal said: “It is a long distanee back to 
the Middle Aves, when a little taste was shown 
in the needle-work of women, when they plied 
their busy tingers in the gentle art of embroid- 
ery and lace-making. But to the present era in 
the world’s progress is due the discovery how 
to make a hideous patchwork of stuffs as void 
of design or thought or beauty of any kind as in 
the art of the Hottentot. What has become of 
our taste, what of our boasted invention, what 
of our intelligence, when our women find it 
worth their while to spend years of their lives 
creating quixotic trumperies which hav 
to tell save that of w 
than ill-directed mind 

—A great many dinners were given last weck 





if, AMOongY 





one 


> no tale 


isted strength and worse 


in honor of Mr. BARTHOLDI, at which Mr. Jo- 
SEPH PULITZER, whose newspaper raised the 
money that was needed for the pedestal on Bed 
loe’s Island, was a conspicuous guest Mr. Pt 


LITZER Was the host at 

The sevson of German 
politan Opera-house began 
and promises to 


one of these dinners 

the Metro 
ist Monday even 
be brilliant and interesting. 
Mr. STANTON’S new com} very ’ 
the operas which ure to be produced illustrate 
the highest achievement in one e 
and the management is liberal and ambitious. 

—The death of Horace B. CLAFLIN leaves six 
persons in the celebrated firm of H. B. CLAFLIN 
& Co.—lhis son JOHN CLAFLIN, his nephew Ep 
wakpD E. Eames, and Horace I. Faircuitp, 
WituiiaAM 8. Dunn, Dexter N. Force, and Dan 
1EL ROBINSON. 

One of the most noteworthy art galleries in 
Philadelphia belonged to the late GEorGe WHIT 
NEY t has been decided to sell the pictures in 
the Warrney collection, and they will be placed 
on exhibition here next month at the American 
Art Galleries. 

—Mr. A. Oakey HALt, who was formerly May- 
or of New York, and afterward the editor ofa 
New York newspaper, 
in London, of Mr. Bennert’s Herald 

—Mr. GeorGe H. Boker, well-known 
Philadelphian and the author of Francesca da 
Rimini, has writter \ pl iy cp 
the Last Days of Pompeii, tor Mr. LAWRENCE Bak- 
RETT. 

Mr. G. P. Laturop has prepared an arti 
on New York considered as a literary centre, and 
this will bring to a focus the stray talk and com- 
ment that have been aroused | 


suggestion. 


Opera al 


my 1s stro. 


uss Of music, 


is now the correspondent, 
the 


titled Glaucus, or 


} 


1@ 


ry so dangerous a 


rhe result of the sale of RicHarpD GRANT 
Warte’s valuable collection of books was dis 
appointing. Some books of rare interest brought 
very row prices, 


~The Times says of Chief Justice Daty, who 


intends to retire from the bench at the end of 
the year: “Judge DALy is, in the highest and 
best sense of that much-abused term, a self-mar 

man. Theadvantages ofa thorough preliminary 
education were denied to him, and his early 
strugyles were of a kind to danunt a less brave 


But he had 

Fixity of purp 
in his rk did the 
yearned for knowledge, and 


and true man 
honest ambition 
and perseverance 


a vood ideal and an 


patience, 


rest. He 


While an apprentice 


vould, after his day of manual labor, devote the 
night to study There was for him no royal 
road to learning; but as the task was harder, so 


would he strive the more, and what he 
he retained Phe habits of study and p ti 
search which he made for himself in early life 
have ever since distit 


inguished him, wid have hud 
much to do with bis success,’ 


learned 


’ 
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SINGULAR. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avurnor or “ A Lirs’s Atonement,” “ Vat Srrange,” “ Hearts,” “A Mopet Farner,” Erc, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

"ROURKE, when he came to have time to 
think over it, scarcely knew how to be suffi- 
ciently surprised at Maskelyne’s behavior, which 
appeared utterly unreasonable and absurd. Had 
Maskelyne broken out upou him before playing 
his cunning card in the person of Mrs. Spry, the 
Patriot would have understood him better. But 
that he should nurse his anger until he had re- 
moved all cause for it, and should then suffer ‘it 
to explode, was unreasonable beyond the common 
run of unreasonable 
things. That a man 
should be genuinely 





was infamous. And to think of her being jilted 
by so hoilow-hearted a pretender was, if possible, 
more infamous still. But here he began to ask 
himself, being above all things a chivalrous-mind- 
ed young man, what right he had to think of An- 
gela as cutting so poor a figure? Had she been 
jilted? Had there really, after all, been any sign 
on her part that she had fallen captive to the 
base one’s graces? There had never been much 
doubt, or room for doubt,in his mind as to 
O’Rourke’s pretensions. They had been evident 
almost from the first. But 





angry at a baseness 
by which he profited 
would have seemed 
altogether ridiculous 
tou O'Rourke. The 
puzzle would have 
been a puzzle to him 
still, even if he had 
held the key to it. 
Maskelyne had ex- 
pressed himself 
being willing to fight, 
but the Patriot 
smiled at this, though 
a little wryly, when 
he came to think 
about it. To begin 
with, there was 
thing to fight for, and 
even if had 
been it have 
failed tenipe 
O'Rourke — into 
ridiculous an enter- 
prise as a duel. He 
was golly to marry 
more than a million 
sterling few 
weeks’ time, and he 
knew better than to 
risk that excellent 
prospect for the sat- 
isfaction of any 
man’s unreasonable 
anger, And Maske- 
lyne’s anger was so 
very .unreasonable. 
lle had thrown the 
wealthy widow into 
his rival’s hands, and 
when that stroke of 
cunning had proved 
equal in effect to 
his utinost Pussibie 
hopes of it, he was 
suddenly and unac- 
countably enraged. 
Had his device failed, 
anger would have 
been natural, but to 
be wroth at the suc- 


as 


no 


there 
would 
to 


su 


In oa 





cess of one’s own 
scheme was surely 
ridiculous, 

As for Maskelyne 
himself, he went 
away, a8 may be eas- 
ily imagined, with 
mixed emotions. In 
his own undemon- 
Strative and quiet 
way he had nursed a 
real affection for 
O'Rourke. He had 
believed in him, and 
had hoped — great 
things of him, He 
had had the pro- 


foundest faith in his 
friendship, and had 
believed the Patriot 
to be willing to do for 
him everything he 
had felt himself ready 
and willing to do for 
the Patriot, and even 
more. What he did 
almost looked small. 
His own good actions 
were of less value to 
him than the mere 
impulses to goodness 
with which he credit- 
ed other people. 

This turn of mind 
made him feel the 
Patriot’s betrayal all the more keenly, and he was 
wounded to the core. Through all the time during 
which he had resigned himself to the loss of 
Angela he had found it necessary to invest the 
conquering O’Rourke with the finest attributes. 
For one thing, it was needful to him to vindicate 
Angela’s choice. She must not have chosen any- 
body but the most worthy of men. For another, 
he had found a sort of soothing in his own hu- 
miliation as compared with O’ Rourke. 

He felt a part of his own anger to be unrea- 
sonable, and yet he could not command it out of 
being. It was surely a good thing for Angela 
that O’Rourke—being as base as he had proved 
to be—should have resigned his share of her, and 
yet Maskelyne felt nothing more bitterly than 
that he had thrown her over. To think of that 
superb and incomparable creature being jilted 


* Begun in Harreu’s Bazan No. 29, Vol. XVIIT. 


| 
| 


“MISS 


BUTLER BENT 


lad been kindly and amiable with him, where 
was the reason for imagining that she had ever 
been in the position to be jilted ? 

These queries, started at first as a shield and 
defense for Angela, became, before long, some- 
thing of a hope for him. If O’Rourke had never 
touched her heart—and it was infinitely easier to 
believe that now than it had been whilst he was 
hovering about her presence and paying open 
court to her—there was still as much chance as 
there had ever been for her old lover. The idea 
of Angela accepting him as a consolation was too 
truly dishonoring to her ever to occur to him. 
But it did oceur to him to fear that she might 
read his new presence in Houfoy in that light, if 
he should find courage to present himself again. 
But then, again—since he felt the thought dis- 
honoring to himself —was it not still more shame- 
ful to make it in his own mind a possible thought 
for her? And so on, likealover. The ordinary 





except that Angela | 


HER HEAD 





lover-like labyrinth of his fancies was all the 
more intricate because he was at once desperately 
houorable and a casuist by nature. To be a cas 
uist, and yet to come to quick conclusions, implies 
a certain want of downright honesty. ‘To be a 
casuist and honest, is pretty generally to arrive 
at one conclusion only—the conclusion that no 
conclusion is clear. 

But in spite of himself there was one course so | 
plainly open to him that at last he had to take it. 
He had never said his good-byes at Houfoy, and 
in common politeness he was bound to do it 
His visit to Dobroski had been made under cover | 
of a general statement of business in England, | 
and he had received one or two letters from Ma- 
jor Butler, asking him if his business were not 
yet over. The Major had meant to make his let- | 


| ters less pressing in tone than he would have | 


cared to make them if he had been afraid of seem- 
ing to throw his niece at the head of a millionaire | 
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The people who had made Janenne attractive 
to his mind were all away. Fiaser and O Rourke, 
Dobroski and Farley, had all flown. O'Rourke, 
The place where 
is a friend was not 
that reflec 


of course, had gone forevet 
he had last been sure of him 
the more cheerful for 

A conside: 


tion 
ible quantity Ol bags - y 
at the chateau at Houfoy, and he was travelling 





now with a single portmanteau and a dressing 


case. He did not dare to remove these from the 
railway station to the hotel, lest he should seem 
to slight the Major's hospitality, but he ate a 
tasteless and lonely meal in the salle a manger, 
and then wandered indeterminately in the direc- 
tion of Houfoy. The day was inclining toward 


its close, and there was a sense of peace in the 
wide fielis to which he was not altogether insen 
sible, foolishly broken up and down in spirit as 
he was. The fields were more inviting than the 
road in many ways, not least, perhaps, because 
they offered fewer 
chances of encount 
er. He crossed the 
bed of the dried-up 
river at the very spot 


at which O'Rourke 
had seen the pret- 
ty widow standing 
alone so short a 
time before, and 
plunged into the 


wood which clothed 
a hill side beyond. 
He mounted by a 
narrow path, reach 
ed the hill-top, and, 


still threading his 
way through the 
wood, came at last to 
a lofty open space, 
from which he could 
see the chateau. His 
heart leapt at the 
sight of that 1 
lous edifice, with its 
towers and turrets 
His heart leapt at 1 
sunk again He 
down upon the 


Sat 





grass and stared at 
the 


house with mel 
ancholy eyes, like 
an outeast, though 


there was not the re 
motest reason in the 
world why he should 
not have walked cou- 
rageously and com- 
fortably up to it and 





made himself at 
home there. When 
he had sat for a 
considerable length 


of time gazing in si- 


lence, he sighed and 
said : 

‘Love is not all 
beer and skittles, 
George.” Then once 
more he was quiet 
fora while. “‘ What 
brings you here?” 
he began to ask 
himself “ What 


are your motives? 
What are your pros- 
pects ?” 

To each of these 
que ries he shook his 
head, and answered 
nothing. He could 
find no resolve with- 
in himself, no foot- 
ing for resolve, but 
somehow the house, 


being within sight, 
seemed to exert a 
magnetic influence 


upon him, and pre- 
sently he found him- 
self afoot again, and 
walking aimlessly 
toward it. He had 
always found it easy 
to despise himself, 


and now it seemed 
easier than ever. 
Sauntering in this 
downeast and irreso 
lute mood, he found 
himself suddenly 
charged by a troop 


of half a dozen dogs 


who all leaped and 


baved about him, 





AND SAID NOTHING.” 


But the Major was no great hand at finesse, 
whether on paper or off it, and the delicacies of 


difference which he had feltin his own mind did | 


not make themselves apparent in his letters. 
Maskelyne re-read them now, and came to the con 
clusion that they were warm and cordial enough 
to merit an answer. 

He wandered about in his own home-made 
labyrinth until he had quite made up his mind 
that there was no way out of it, or through it 
But finally he packed up a portmanteau, took the 
tidal train, and carried his cobwebs to Brussels 
There they were just as strong and unbreakable 


as ever; and even when, a day or two later, he | 


carried them on to Janenne, they seemed to bind 
him in like strands of steel. But being actually 
at Janenne, he found that he had added a new 
perplexity to his old ones. He was still as far 
as ever from seeing his way to Houfoy, but he 
saw quite clearly that it was impossible not to go. 


with demonstrations 
Follow 


them, a gun un- 


of we icome, 
Inv 
der his arm, appear- 
ed the Major, and behind the Major a garde- 
chasse, who bore the dead bodies of a pair of well 
grown foxes. 
“ Hillo!” eried the M ior, cheerily, while yet a 
hundred yards aw ** How : fel- 
low ?” 


ay are you, old 
Maskelyne bent his steps toward the advancing 


Major, conscious of a something hang-dog in his 


own aspect. Butler’s greeting made it evident 
that he noticed nothing of the restraint with 
which the returned visitor was afflicted. 

“Upon my word, I’m glad to see you. How 


well you’re looking ! 
Stay away so 


No idea you were going 
How’s O'Rourke? Have 
Could hardly help that, 


long 
you seen him in town ? 
I suppose. How is he ?” 

“He was in health when I saw him last,” said 
Maskelyne, on whose nerves the mention of his 
wicked rival grated. 

“ Delightful fellow, he is,” s 


aid 


the Major. 
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“Had a great objection to meeting him at first. 
Didn’t like those Home Rule notions, you know. 
Never had any affection for that Parnellite lot. 
But, upon my word, O’Rourke has a kind of a 
personal quality, don’t you know ?” 

“He certainly can be very charming when he 
pleases,” returned Maskelyne. He was not going 
to traduce O’ Rourke to Major Butler, but he could 
have wished the Major had chosen another theme. 

“T suppose he hasn’t told you—” began the 

Major. “Now I wonder if he has? Has he told 
you anything as to his own private prospects late- 
ly? Anything a little startling? Eh?” 
” Tt was easy to see what the Major was driving 
at, but it was not easy to see how to answer him. 
Maskelyne was in the mood to be easily embar- 
* Butler looked sideways at him with a 
sort of triumphant drollery, as if the something 
startling in O’Rourke’s private affairs had been 
of his bringing about. 

“T don’t think I am altogether free,” said 
Maskelyne, awkwardly, “ to mention anything Mr. 
0’ Rourke may have told me about himself.” 

“Oh,” evied Butler, with a laugh. “The lady 
has split upon him. She’s been telling such a lot 
of people in strict confidence that everybody 
knows about it. I heard of it in Brussels, and 
when I brought the news home as a surprise, I 
found out, begad, that it had been in the house a 
week, and that I was the only one who hadn’t 
known it.” 

“ Indeed,” said Maskelyne. 

“It’s a lucky thing for him,” continued the 
Major, “and for my own part I was glad to hear 
it. Partly because I think he’s a very deserving 
fellow, and partly—lI’ve noticed that when young 
fellows get extremely radical notions into their 
heads, there’s nothing cures ’em like having some- 
thing of their own to lose. Of course it’s always 
easy to spot the winner when the race is over, 
but I really did think that there was something 
going on. You never heard a woman talk about 
a fellow as Mrs. Spry did about O'Rourke. She 
was always cracking him up, until, upon my word, 
the thing was laughable. She’s a simple-hearted, 
nice little of woman, and though I don’t 
suppose that O’Rourke’s much of a mateh for her 
as to dollars, she’d go a deuce of a distance, let 
me tell you, before she found a better husband.’ 

The Major had not many people to talk to at 
Houfoy, and the unrestricted use of his native 
language was a treat to him. He did not notice 
Maskelyne’s silence until he had exhausted his 
own budget of news, and had made his final re- 
flection upon its contents. By that time it began 
to strike him that Maskelyne’s manner was un- 
usually subdued and serious. 

“ Tsay,” he exclaimed, stopping short and turn- 
ing to face the young American, “ you're not look- 
ing very bright just now. Been ill ?” 

“No,” returned Maskelyne; “I have been very 
well.” 

‘** You don’t look it,” said the Major, bluntly. 

“T am quite well,” said Maskelyne. ‘ Quite 
well, I assure you.” 

‘You're as yellow as a guinea,” the Major re- 
sponded, “and as thin as a rake.” 

“There is nothing the matter, I assure you,” 
said Maskelyne, moving on again. The Major 
moved on also, but shook his head, and regarded 
his companion with a serious air. Suddenly the 
young American stopped again, and his heart gave 
a great bump against his side. He had, so far 
as he knew then, or could have told afterward, 
no more resolve within him than he had experi- 
enced at any one moment in his late irresolute 
days, and yet he knew that he was going to speak 
and to decide his fate. “ Major Butler, I want 
to say a word to you upon a topic of great moment 
to myself.” 

“ Yes ?” said the Major, facing him, and trans- 
ferring his gun from one arm to the other. 

“You are Miss Butler’s guardian,” said Maske- 
lyne; and this time the Major’s heart bumped, 
for he saw what was coming. He paled a little, 
and his monosyllabic reply was hoarse and in- 
distinct. “I have to ask your permission to ap- 
proach your niece with an offer of marriage.” 
This sounded clumsy aud stiff to the proposer’s 
ears, but it had at least the merit of directness. 

“My dear Maskelyne,” said Butler, almost as 
hurriedly as if he had feared the offer might be 
retracted, “I am delighted to hear you say so, 
and I wish you luck.” 

“T am right in assuming that Miss Butler is 
free?” asked Maskelyne, feeling as if some one 
else were talking foolishly, and he were sympa- 
thetically sorry and ashamed for him. 

“Certainly,” said Butler—“ certainly. She’s 
only a child. Never had a proposal in her life.” 
They began to walk again, very slowly, and the 
Major was tempted to say that Maskelyne’s pro- 
posal had taken him by surprise. This tempta- 
tion had the more force because he was conscious 
of a necessity for saying something, and could 
think of nothing else to say. By-and-by it oc- 
curred to him that it would be at least as useful 
to say that the proposal had not taken him by 
surprise, and that the latter would have at least 
the merit of being true. “I thought you had 
something of this kind on your mind when you 
were here before,” he said. “That is, I fancied 
you might have.” He began to feel awkward 
and guilty, and to remember how often he had 
purposely left the voung people alone together. 
“Tt was never anything more than a fahey,” he 
added therefore. “ Will you speak to her your- 
self?” he asked, rather desperately, “ or shall 1?” 

Before Maskelyne could reply to this question, 
and, indeed, before it had been fairly put to him, 
no less a person than Angela herself appeared at 
the edge of her favorite pine wood—at the iden- 
tical spot, if anybody had known it, at which 
O'Rourke had been detected by Dobroski in the 
act of embracing the pretty widow. The two 
men caught sight of the girl at the moment at 
which she caught sight of them. Maskelyne 
raised his hat, and Angela came forward to meet 
them, 


rassed. 


sort 





“T will speak for myself,” said the lover in an 
under-tone, “if you will allow me.” 

“ Of course,” replied the Major—‘ of course.” 

He began to beam with triumph and compla- 
cency. Angela, blushing and pale by turns, walk- 
ed toward them at so slow a pace that Maskelyne 
thought her reluctant. She shook hands with an 
enforced smile. 

“ You have finished your business in England ?” 
she asked. ‘“ Welcome to Houfoy.” 

“Look here, Maskelyne,” said the Major; 
“you'll excuse me for just a minute, I know.” 
With that he turned tail and bolted triumphant- 
ly, and Maskelyne stood holding the girl’s hand 
in his own. She made a little attempt to with- 
draw it, but he insisted on retaining it, and she 
let it rest. 

“T had no business in England,” said Maske- 
lyne; “but I was afraid to come back.” 

“ Afraid ?” 

“1 don’t know how I found the courage to 
come at all,” he answered. “ But I had to come.” 
Angela made another little movement to with- 
draw her hand, but he held it still. “‘ Miss But- 
ler, | love you; and I am here to ask you if you 
will be my wife.” 

Miss Butler bent her head and said nothing ; 
but he was not to be beaten now by anything 
short of sheer defeat. 

“T never thought of marriage until I saw you,” 
he pursued ; “and if you say No, I'll go away at 
once, and be no more trouble to you. I'm a 
worthless, good-for-nothing sort of fellow, and 
I've never done anything but loaf about and 
spend other people’s earnings; but I think I 
should be a better man if you took me in hand. 
If I didn’t believe so I should be too much 
ashamed to dare to ask you. Will you try me, 
Miss Butler? I should have one merit. I don’t 
believe anybody was ever so dear to anybody else 
as you are to me.” 

Still Miss Butler bent her head and said no- 
thing. He took her hand in both his own. 

“Angela,” he said, “do you send me away 
again? Am I to go back?” 

“No,” said Angela, in an almost inaudible 
whisper. 





FESS Bee oe ae 
CHAPTER XXXVL 

Tuts gentle monosyllable seemed to take Mas- 
kelyne’s breath away. He had so thoroughly 
made up his mind to failure that the first hint 
of success overpowered him. This singular re- 
sult of unexpected triumph did not last long. 

“You really don’t want me to go?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered, still with her eves down- 
cast and her face hidden. 

“IT may stay ?” he said, somewhat unnecessarily, 
perhaps, but like a lover, after all. She did not 
answer this superfluous query, and Maskelyne, 
who could be courageous when he was winning, 
put an arm about her waist, and repeated it. “I 
may stay ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, looking up at him for a mere 
instant, and then drooping her head once more. 

“ Always?” It was so delightful after long 
despair that he could have gone on asking these 
unnecessary questions till to-morrow. “ For- 
ever?” 

She whispered “ Yes” again, and made no 
effort to repulse him when he drew her nearer to 
his side and kissed her. 

The whole of the interview had been so brief 
that the garde-chasse had not reached the gate of 
the drive when things had arrived at this stage. 
Angela and Maskelyne were alike unconscious of 
him ; but he turned and saw, and grinned broad- 
ly over all his round and sun-tanned Belgian 
face. He would have hidden behind the nearer 
fir-trees to see more, for he was a fellow of no 
particular delicacy, but the Major’s eye was on 
him, and he was compelled to abstain from that 
enjoyment. 

“What are you grinning at?” demanded his 
employer, when the garde drew near. Butler 
was so anxious that he forgot his feeble French 
altogether. 

“ Plait il, m’sieur ?” said the garde. 

“ Pourquoi riez vous?” demanded the Major. 

“Pardon,” said the garde. “I was thinking 
of something that happened in the village yes- 
terday.” 

The Major grunted and walked on, not in the 
least believing his statement. He sent the garde 
to the back premises, with instructions to ask for 
beer and to skin the foxes, and, being left alone, 
he strolled into the plantation with a casual air, 
and a sense of meanness which could not van- 
quish curiosity. He walked on tiptoe on the 
soft and soundless carpet of fir needles, reddish- 
brown in their decay, and peered through the 
trees into the open meadow beyond. He was 
horribly ashamed of himself; but he had no 
sooner come in sight of the pair than shame fled 
to make room for joy. For there was Maskelyne 
with an arm about the girl’s waist, and in the 
very act of kissing her. Butler clasped his hands 
together, laughed noiselessly, and ran back to the 
chateau beaming all over. In the drive he caught 
sight of the garde, who turned to hide the broad 
grin which creased his features. Then in the 
Major’s heart joy made room for shame again, 
and he strode into the house with a lordly air 
which belied his inward sensations. 

Yet in the sunshine of this splendid stroke of 
good fortune shame could not linger, and when the 
Major, after the expiration of half an hour, saw 
from the parlor window Maskelyne and Angela 
walking down the drive together, he felt so ex- 
ultant that he ran away to hide the triumph that 
suffused him. The girl walked with her eyes 
upon the ground, trailing her parasol beside her, 
and smiling softly. The successful lover bent 
over her as he walked, in an attitude full of wor- 
ship, tenderness, and protection, They had the 
quiet salon to themselves for one beneficent half- 
hour, and in that time Maskelyne, who had done 
with his shyness, told the tale of his despair, but 











left O’Rourke out of his narrative, though not 
out of mind. Angela confessed. She had loved 
him all along. She also had been unhappy and 
almost despairing, and was happy now—infinite- 
ly happy. 

So they talked, he confessing freely and tri- 
umphantly, and she shyly and in answer to his 
tender questioning, until the Major, with his hand 
upon the handle of the door, paused without to 
shout an order to one of the servants as a warn- 
ing. Then, when after this admirable bit of di- 
plomacy Butler entered, the young man took the 
maid by the hand and advanced to meet her 
guardian, 

“ Major Butler,” he said, “allow me to present 
to you my future wife.” 

At this the Major kissed Angela (who cried a 
little, and clung to him as if she had to ask his 
forgiveness for some discovered crime), and then 
shook hands with Maskelyne. 

“1 believe,” said he, clearing his throat, and 
beginning to find the situation almost pathetic— 
“T really do believe that you’ve chosen the best 
girl in the world.” 

“T know it, sir,” returned Maskelyne, with in- 
finite gravity. The world is wide, good girls are 
plentifully sprinkled up and down in it, and the 
young man’s opportunities of comparison had 
been for the most part wasted, and yet he felt so 
absolutely persuaded in his opinion that it seemed 
almost absurd to take the trouble to state it. He 
was one of those people who would rather pot 
talk at all than talk mere truism and platitude. 

The lovers were left a good deal to themselves, 
but a day or two passed before Angela found the 
courage to put one belief of hers to the test. 
She was fairly certain of it, but she wanted to be 
sure, for more than a single reason. 

“ You remember our journey to the Grottoes ?” 
she asked, when she felt brave enough to approach 
the theme. 

He remembered it well, and said so. It seem- 
ed, looking back upon it, to have been the unhap- 
piest day of his life, but he kept that fact or fan- 
cy to himself. 

“Do you know,” she said, with a delightful 
mixture of courage and shyness, which so charm- 
ed the lover’s heart that he stooped to kiss her 
there and then, * I thought you would have some- 
thing to say to me that day.” 

They were walking in the shelter of a pine 
wood. Outside the sun was baking the bare 
fields, but within the wood the air was deliciously 
soft, and only a straggling sunbeam here and 
there made its way through the tangle of over- 
hanging boughs, and laid a fleck of vivid red or 
yellow on the soft carpet at their feet. 

“ Did you, darling? Why? And what did you 
think I should say ?” 

“T thought so,” she answered, with a shy and 
smiling evasion. ‘“ And I am not altogether—I 
am nearly, but Iam not altogether—sure that you 
did not give me reason.” 

“T was always giving you reason,” said Maske- 
lyne. “ But I was afraid of you.” 

“ Will you promise,” she asked him, “ that you 
will never ask me to explain if 1 am mistaken?” 

* T will promise anything you can ask me.” As 
he spoke he took her little gloved hand and kiss- 
ed it. 

“Did you ever do that before ?” she asked. 

“ Never.” 

“ Are you quite sure ?” 

“Am I quite sure? She can ask”—he glanced 
round as if appealing to nature at large—“if I 
am quite sure of a thing like that? ‘Are you 
quite sure ?’” 

“You promised me to ask no questions.” She 
tried to speak lightly, but she panted a little, and 
it cost her an effort to smile. 

“T will keep my plighted word. I never did 
it before, but I will do it again—if 1 may—in 
token of submission.” 

“Not in the sortie from the Grottoes ?” she 
asked him, suddenly. 

“No,” he said, with a look of momentary per- 
plexity. Then he remembered O'Rourke, and 
Angela, looking up at him, saw the look of sud- 
den understanding in his face. 

“T thought you did not, afterward,” she said. 
“But I thought at the moment that you did. 
And now I absolve you from your promise. You 
can ask me anything you please.” 

“Some one kissed your hand in the darkness 
of the sortie?” 

“ And I submitted to it,” she answered, with a 
sudden flash of anger. ‘But you know why,” 
she added, clinging to him a little in a tender ve- 
hemence, and then blushing fierily and releasing 
him. “Oh, George,” she said, “I feit bound to 
tell you, for—for many reasons. I have felt so 
humiliated, so indignant. I never deserved it, 
and he is a false friend. He knew. I am cer- 
tain that he knew.” 

“So am I,” said Maskelyne. 

“Tam afraid it is very wicked,” sighed Angela; 
“ but”—with vigor—* I hate him.” 

“ Itis not very wicked,” said Maskelyne. “ Per- 
haps it is a little disproportionate.” 

“ But I was wicked,” replied Angela, decidedly, 
almost defiantly. She added, with drooping head 
and tremulous voice, “ I—I played him off against 


’ 


you. Oh, I have been so ashamed! I had to tell 
you. You—you are not very angry with me, are 


you, George ?” 

Whatever sentiment may have been inspired 
in Maskelyne’s bosom by this terrible confession 
was expressed in the action of an arm which 
stole round his companion’s waist ; but she would 
not be satisfied so. She had to complete her own 
humiliation, for girls in love delight at times in 
feeling inferior to their conquerors. 

“ You are not very angry, George ?” 

“Not very,” George replied, emphasizing the 
declaration by a little pressure of the encircling 
arm. 

“TI never thought,” continued Angela, in pur- 
suit of her own punishment, “at first that he 
meant more than to be agreeable and entertain- 





ing, but I was false and wicked enough to want 
to make you think he did. But I never deserved 
that he should be so impertinent.” 

Maskelyne changed the theme. 

“Every man runs the danger of seeming inso- 
lent when he begins to make love. I thought 
myself the most impudent scoundrel in the world 
for even thinking about it. There is nothing 
more remarkable than the way in which courage 
and danger proportion themselves. The more 
danger the less courage, the less danger the more 
courage. I had no idea that I was so bold as I 
find myself. The mouse of the day before yes- 
terday is the lion of to-day.” 

“Take care,” said Angela, gayly enough, “ that 
you are not reduced to the earlier stage.” 

“ Reduced !” said Maskelyne. “I am reduci- 
ble, I krow, but I beseech you not to reduce me. 
It is so delightful to feel brave and out of danger.” 

And having once fairly begun it, they talked 
nonsense to their hearts’ content. But mean- 
while the Patriot’s reputation in Maskelyne’s eyes 
was completely and irrevocably made. Whatever 
little shred of doubt that might have lingered in 
his mind was blown away. O’Rourke was a 
faithless friend and a pretender in love, and 
since in Maskelyne’s mind love and friendship 
were equally and almost unspeakably sacred, the 
man who could betray or falsely profess them 
both needed no more to stamp him as a scoun- 
drel. This judgment, which Maskelyne found 
unescapable, would have been an immense sur- 
prise to the Patriot, a fact from which may be 
gathered the inference that vice and virtue are 
figures which are far from clear in outline, 

But it was easy to escape from thinking of 


“O'Rourke in the presence of themes so much 


more pressing and more agreeable. Maskelyne 
could not see why anybody should desire to post- 
pone Angela’s marriage with himself, and in- 
wardly he chafed a little at the Major’s business- 
like talk of settlements. The lover would have 
been ready to present evervthing he had to his 
bride. Butler was not the wisest man in the 
world, but he had a little strain of practical wis- 
dom in him, and would endure no lover-like folly 
on either side, 

“There’s nothing in the world that’s the worse 
for being properly done,” said the Major, with an 
unexpected burst into the manufacture of pro- 
verbial philosophy. “ Of course you won’t quar- 
rel, But it can’t hurt to have things so arranged 
that you can’t quarrel.” 

This question of settlements took the whole 
party to London, and in London Angela called 
upon the Farleys. Lucy was delighted with the 
news of the approaching marriage. She and 
Angela were very confidential together, and suit- 
ed each other perfectly. Lucy had taken a pe- 
culiar and tender interest in the younger woman’s 
love affairs, and had brought her husband to a 
quarrel with his oldest friend concerning them. 
It was hardly in nature that O'Rourke should be 
left out of their talk. 

“I saw from the very first that Mr. Maskelyne 
cared for you,” said Lucy; “and I thought you 
cared for him, though, of course, I could hardly 
be sure of that. But I was afraid at one time 
that you would lose each other. The course of 
true love does not always run smooth, and Mr. 
Maskelyne is very delicate and rather self-dis- 
trustful. When you are married, my dear, you 
must cure him of his habit of thinking too little 
of himself, and teach him to see his own side at 
least as much as other people's.” 

“Tt was my own fault,” said Angela, with a 
blush, “if we were in danger of misunderstand- 
ing each other.” 

‘No, my dear,” returned Lucy, with gentle de- 
cision. “It was the fault of a third person. 
There! We will say no more about him.” 

The promise to say no more about him was 
naturally the prelude to a long talk in which he 
occupied the central place. 

“T must say that he behaved very shamefully. 
My husband used to think most highly of him. 
They were colleagues for many years, and Aus- 
tin looked upon him as a brother. But they have 
quarrelled outright now, and Austin despises him 
as completely as I do. I must tell yeu. Mr. 
Maskelyne had covered him with kindmesses, had 
lent him large sums of money, and had behaved 
to him in the most friendly way. And before he 
began to persecute you with his attentions, he 
knew the state of Mr. Maskelyne’s mind about 
you. He was told of it. I know that for a 
fact.” 

Then followed the story of Fraser’s statement 
to O'Rourke, and then the stony of Fraser's 
wrongs, and then the two united in pity for Mrs. 
Spry, who was such a charming, innocent-mind- 
ed, good-hearted little ereature, and had brought 
h r+ money and her charms to so disastrous a 
market. And at last Angela must needs tell of 
O’Rourke’s insolent behavior in the Grottoes. 
Lucy was unfeignedly indignant at this recital. 

“ Poor little Mrs. Spry ought to be saved from 
that mercenary wretch,” she cried, though per- 
haps she thought less of saving the little widow 
than of punishing O'Rourke. From a woman’s 
stand-point there are few villainies less pardonable 
than to utter a forgery on the Bank of Love. To 
be juggled out of money by false pretenses is bad 
enough in all conscience, but to be juggled out 
of affection is a much more serious and terrible 
business. To love and to be loved is what a 
good woman lives for. The one is the great oe- 
cupation, and the other the great object, of her 
life. To palm off false pretenses here and to 
make them pay is the basest of swindles. A man 
of average honor can afford a contemptuous tol- 
eration for a fortune-hunter, A wotwan can have 
nothing but unpitying hatred for him. 

Angela, like her friend, was skeptical of Mrs. 
Spry’s chances of happiness. 

“It must be dreadful,” she said, “to be mar- 
ried to a man who pretends to love you. And 
to find it out!” That reflection to a girl who 
had given her whole heart to a man, and was just 
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going to be married, must needs seem piteous. 
“T am sorry for poor Julia. I am dreadfully 
sorry for her. But what can we do?” 

It was not easy to see what could be done 
but to leave the Patriot to his base triumph and 
the poor little widow to her inevitable sufferings. 
But it happened that when Angela bad gone 
away, Fraser strolled in; and since Fraser had be- 
gun to hate O’Rourke, nothing had pleased him 
so much as to talk about his enemy. He talked 
about him now, and Lucy, who was full of the 
new proof of O’Rourke’s wickedness, related it, 
binding Fraser to solemn secrecy. 

“You see,” she said, “that nothing can be 
done; but everything shows how badly he has 
acted. Nobody can tell Mrs. Spry. You know 
perhaps what women are, Mr. Fraser. They are 
very blind about these things, and they do not 
thank anybody who tries to open their eyes. It 
would only make her very unhappy, and she 
would still go on her own way.” 

“Tis like enough,” said Fraser, but he smiled 
ineffably, and shook his head with a wonderful 
blending of complacency and pity. ‘ Where's 
the poor deluded thing livin’?” he asked, smil- 
ingly. 

Lucy told him, and he wagged his head up and 
down, this time with a smile that had a sugges- 
tion of anticipatory triumph in it. Very shortly 
afterward he took his leave, and all the way 
home he smiled. Home reached, he sat down at 
his desk and wrote this letter: 








“My pear Mapame,—If I leave this letter un- 
signed it is not because I desire to shelter my- 
self behind the shield of darkness which the 
writer of libel occasionally finds useful. It is 
because I know enough of human nature to be 
aware of the fact that an unsigned communica- 
tion is always read and remembered. If you will 
show this to Mr. Hector O'Rourke, he will tell 
you from whom it comes—if he dare. Ask Mr. 
O'Rourke —if you feel that your happiness in 
any way depends upon it—why he resigned his 
pretensions to the hand of Miss Butler, of Hou- 
foy, near Janenne. Ask him why he kissed that 
hand in the dark of the Grottoes near Houfoy a 
week before he met you. Ask him why he quar- 
relled with his friend Mr. Maskelyne, and why he 
does not repay that gentleman the money he owes 
him. Ask him who wrote this letter, and why 
the writer is His ImptacaBie Enemy. 


“ Postscriptum.—You may tell Mr. O'Rourke 
that if he chooses to seek an exposure in the law 
courts I shall not shrink from the ordeal, or deny 
my handwriting, which he knows as well as J 
know his. You may ask him what that means, 
also.” 


Curious as it may seem, Fraser felt rather 
proud of himself whilst writing this epistle, and 
when it was finished he read it twice or thrice 
with feelings of growing approval. 

“Til teach the sneaking villain to play false 
with me,” said Fraser. “There’s nothing sneak- 
ing in that, anyway,” he added, surveying his own 
work admiringly. 

And with this conclusion he walked out, and 
with his own hands posted the letter. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Conrresponpenr. | 
AME FASHION, having adopted all forms 
and styles at once, finds some difficulty 
when it is necessary to make a change, and has 
no other resource than daily to vary details ; and 
this is precisely what she is doing. 

The great frenzy of the season, as it was also 
that of last winter, is for jackets; not a jacket 
of any fixed shape, but for all jackets, worn at all 
times and in all countries—Turkish, Cireassian, 
Spanish, Russian, Persian, and Moorish—with 
buttons, grelots, sequins, and embroidery; high, 
open, long, and short; in a word, everything that 
was ever invented and worn in the shape of jack- 
ets. They are embroidered with gold, silk, che- 
nille, or beads, or trimmed with fur, lace, or fea- 
thers. They are made of all stuffs, and are worn, 
according to their cut, either instead of a body or 
over it. 

Next to jackets the passion of the moment is 
for passementerie. This may be of wool, wool 
and gold, or silk with beads and chenille. Wool 
costumes often have passementerie made to 
match, composed merely of heavy knotted cord. 
A few weeks ago some stuffs were mentioned 
which had just been manufactured, and which 
are now in market. Those with plush stripes of 
several colors are preferred for skirts, combined 
with a polonaise of silk, or perhaps Sicilienne, of 
the color of one of the stripes. This combina- 
tion makes a quiet but elegant toilette. Home 
toilettes, or those which the mistress of the house 
wears to receive her friends, are largely made of 
plush this year, for this stuff is again in high fa- 
vor, These are trimmed principally with lace, 
and above all with lace embroidered in gold, silk, 
or chenille. Numbers of jackets and small man- 
tles are made of plush, as well as tle majority of 
evening or opera cloaks, 

For out-door toilettes for morning or afternoon 
wear the principal features are these: an under- 
skirt, not very full, either plain or pleated, dra- 
pery falling on the skirt, which may be long or 
short, and more or less intricate and irregular, 
and a corsage; or instead of the latter there mav 
be a polonaise with more or Jess drapery. Upon 
these fundamental ideas innumerable variations 
are devised from day to day. For example, we 
will cite a dress of hussar blue bouclé wool. The 
plain skirt has for its sole trimming.a band of 


“Astrakhan eight inches wide at its lower edge. 


The second skirt, attached to the corsage, is 
raised, and, like the corsage of which it is the 
continuation, is fastened on the right side. A 














velvet corselet of the color of the dress is with 
the corsage, and like it is fastened on the right 
side, the corselet being longer on that side than 
on the left, and terminating in two peplum points. 
But all the fastening on the front is only simula- 
ted, the corsage in reality opening at the back, 
where it is laced under a velvet back form that 
loses itself in the skirt drapery. The high collar, 
of moss green velvet, descends in a point on the 
chest, and the cuffs, which are of the same velvet, 
extend in a point to the elbow. 

The stuffs woven with borders for trimming 
are one of the successes of the season. These 
are woven not only in all kinds of wool, but also 
in beautiful thick silks. For rich stuffs, the bor- 
der, which is made of several widths, wide for 
the skirts and narrower for the corsage and 
sleeves, is of velvet, and displays a variety of de- 
signs. There are open-work patterns, others in- 
terwoven with embroidery in chenille, stripes, di- 
agonal and horizontal—the stripes being in some 
cases edged with a thread of gold or a row of 
beads. Most beautiful borders are of plush, 
representing a galloon of several colors harmo- 
niously grouped together. 

A costume made of bordered stuff may easily 
become heavy and awkward unless the borders 
are disposed with taste and moderation. A speci- 
men toilette has the under-skirt entirely plain, 
while the over-skirt has a border on its lower 
edge that is not less than from eleven to twelve 
inches wide; this over-skirt is looped up negli- 
gently, and falls in full graceful folds on the 
sides. A plain plastron is made of the border, 
with the stripes running perpendicularly, and the 
sleeves are also trimmed with the border. Walk- 
ing dresses ure made of these fabrics, generally 
with the skirt of silk. For visiting dresses, even 
with the upper part of wool, the skirt is often 
of plush or velvet, but always, at least, of silk. 
Among the bordered wools are almond-colored 
Cheviots with a border representing a series of 
small lacings set with the points meeting. For 
the first evening receptions there are pretty sets 
of crape in straw-colors, pink, blue, cream, in all 
light shades. These consist of a guimpe shirred 
very full at the neck, and intended to form a full 
chemisette under a short Breton or Figaro jack- 
et, or perhaps a guimpe attached. The high 
straight collar at the neck offers space for all 
kinds of ornaments — gold or diamond stars, 
pearls, pendants of rubies, topazes, ete. These 
guimpes are also placed on the high-necked waists 
of light dresses to simulate an open front, which 
is outlined from top to bottom by velvet revers 
attached to a collar of the same velvet. The vel- 
vet is embroidered in silk or in beads, jet, lead, 
or wooden. With such velvet revers the sleeves 
are always completed by a bracelet cuff of the 
same velvet similarly embroidered. It becomes 
more and more an established custom to relieve 
one’s self of the long cloak worn out-doors in the 
anteroom, and hence to wear, when calling, a 
small wrap under the large outside cloak. Among 
small wraps destined for this purpose are sev- 
eral “noveities”: capes of various stuffs, of a 
trellis-work of gold, of red étamine interwoven 
with gold, or made with a plush-lined hood. 
These are also to be worn in the concert hall and 
in the theatre. 

For similar occasions there are also small vi- 
sites; some have a very voluminous pleated pos- 
tilion, with short pointed fronts that slope away 
from a full vest, connected by a ribbon which 
passes across the vest. 





Others are only as long 
as a short basque at the back, and are slash- 
ed over the tournure. Still others have a min- 
iature hood lined with satin, like that with which 
the wrap itself is lined—satin of a contrasting 
color, striped, or perhaps, if the wrap is of a 
plain fabric, brocaded in several colors. The 
most beautiful stuffs are employed for linings— 
a refinement of luxury. These small wraps are 
made of plush, of plain velvet, repped or uncut 
velvet, and figured silk; also in wool, frisé, 
bouclé, coarse-grained serge, and imitations of 
Astrakhan and other furs. 

A very novel and charming galloon is one that 
is made of small fine feathers, as airy and light 
asdown. Manufacturers are even contemplating 
the possibility of converting feathers and furs 
into lace. Upto the present moment only the 
galloon has been produced, which is wide and 
rich, of all colors, and forms a superb trimming 
for plush, velvet, and rich silk, whether in dresses 
or wrappings. It is also a most appropriate 
trimming for evening mantles. These latter are 
made in visite or pelisse shape, and the only per- 
ceptible difference between a wrap for day wear 
and an evening or theatre mantle is that the 
latter is always light in color, and may be as 
richly trimmed as one could desire. Magnificent 
fringes, embroidery in beads and gold, lace ruches, 
embroidered galloons, feather trimmings—all 
these are used, and not inappropriately, since 
these wrappings are not worn on foot, and con- 
sequently never displayed in the streets. Among 
special stuffs for evening wraps are Algériennes 
with colored stripes, in which gold is mingled, 
brocades, lampas brocaded in gold, Genoese velvet 
with light grounds, chenille stuffs, and others. 
The lining is always wadded or quilted silk of a 
bright contrasting color, unless it is some beautiful 
fur, as light as it is soft and warm. Often an 
adjustable cape is added, of the same stuff and 
lining, which may be used to envelop the head. 

Since scarcely anything escapes retouching and 
modification, even the fan has had to submit to a 
few changes. It is now offered to us of irregular 
shape—longer on one side than on the other, ob- 
long, square, which is frightful, and of a palm- 
leaf shape that is sufficiently graceful. The old 
classical shape, however, is in no danger of be- 
ing supplanted by any of these varieties. The 
handsomest fans are of silk, delicately painted, 
signed, if possible, by an artist of repute, lace, 
embroidered lace, and ostrich plumes. Other 
pretty and expensive fans, although less costly 
than those just enumerated, are made of goose 








feathers, tinted in all colors. The feathers are 
clipped on the outer edge, and have a painted 
decoration representing a village scene, the head 
of a harlequin or a Columbine, the heads of birds 
or animals, or a procession of theatrical person- 
ages making the round of the fan. The sticks 
are of natural wood in open-work. Less costly 
and very novel are tulle fans, streaked with gold, 
silver, or steel. 

Jersey waists are more worn than ever, in all 
colors, but harmonizing with the skirt with which 
they are worn. They are made in jacket shape, 
and as close-fitting as a basque. The fabrie is 
of a degree of fineness that it has never before 
attained. Some of the jerseys are embroidered, 
and others trimmed with braid. The buttons are 
small and set very close together. Russian blouses 
are also made of jersey cloth and worn with a 
wide leather belt. EmMecine Raymonp. 








FOILED. 
See illustration on page 800. 


T was Benjamin Franklin’s emphatically ex- 
pressed opinion that the eagle, by reason of 
its cowardice and thievish habits, was utterly un- 
fitted to be our representative bird. And the 
verdict of the great American people, as an- 
nounced at least twice in each year, to wit, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas, substantially 
indorses the dictum of the old philosopher. 

And it must not be supposed that the turkey 
as an American institution is a modern Ameri- 
can product, for there is ample evidence that the 
inhabitants of Mexico, at the time of the discov- 
ery of this continent, kept the bird in-a domesti- 
cated state. Indeed, it is known that Montezu- 
ma, who had a fine zoological garden, fed great 
numbers of turkevs to his wild beasts every day. 

The conquering Spaniards were not slow to see 
and appreciate tle good qualities of the turkey, 
and in 1526, or within eight years after the dis- 
covery of Mexico, it was already an occupant of 
the Christian poultry-yard, not only on the main- 
land, but in the West India Islands as well. Fif- 
teen years later it was introduced into England 
as a rare bird; but so quickly did the noble crea- 
ture win its way to popular esteem that by the 
end of thirty-two years more it was the grand 
dish at the farmers’ Christmas dinner. France 
was somewhat behind England in becoming ac 
quainted with the turkey, though from its first 
appearance in that country the utmost honor was 
accorded to it. In 1570, when the bird was al- 
most common in England, the first turkeys ever 
raised or eaten in France were served at the mar- 
riage feast of King Charles LX. 

It is from the Mexican variety of wild turkey 
that our domestic turkey is derived—a seemingly 
doubtful assumption until it is remembered that 
our domestic bird was brought to this country 
from England, which had its supply from Mexico. 

In the early days the wild turkey of northern 
and eastern North America was very abundant; 
but it naturally was driven back by the advance 
of civilization, and now, like the native human 
inhabitants, it is seldom found except in the 
West, and there in constantly decreasing num- 
bers. In fact, its complete extermination is a 
question only of time. 

Unlike many of our birds, the wild turkey is 
not migratory, but remains with us throughout 
the year. A seemingly migratory movement 
takes place when the scattered groups of birds 
gather in one large band and travel from one 
part of the country to another ; 
ment is for food, not for change of climate. In 
the matter of eating, as in many other particu- 
lars, the wild turkey is like its domestic relation 
—a glutton. It eats until all food is gone, and 
then travels off to find more. Like most other 
gluttonously feeding animals, it can exist a long 
time without eating anything—an attribute which 
stands it in good stead when a heavy fall of snow 
comes, and so covers the ground as to hide the 
food upon which the turkey depends. It will 
sometimes pass five or six days perched upon 
the limb of a tree waiting dejectedly for the 
snow to melt away. 

When the necessity for seeking better feeding 
grounds has come, the small family parties which 
have been foraging on their own account gradu- 
ally collect together, and in bands of seventy- 
five or one hundred set off on foot. At this 
time the old male birds are sternly ordered to 
keep in a separate body, and hold themselves 
aloof from the family parties. The reason for 
this peculiar regulation is that the old rascals, 
moved by jealousy, will at every convenient op- 
portunity kill the younger male birds, This un- 
natural conduct of the fathers toward their off- 
spring begins from the moment the hen has laid 
her eggs. If she be not careful to hide her nest, 
her lord and master will ruthlessly destroy it and 
break open the eggs. It is only when the young 
bird is full-grown that he can hope to escape the 
vindictive pursuit of his elders; and even then, 
should he cross an older turkey in his love-mak- 
ing, he will have to fight for his life. 

It is usually toward the latter part of October 
that the birds move about the country in search 
of food. The little ones prefer berries and worms, 
but the old birds are ravenously fond of wild 
grapes and the oily pecan-nuts. Upon these they 
providentially fattenand become tender and juicy 
in time for Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners. 
It is noticeable that the turkeys always proceed 
on foot, never taking wing unless forced to do 
so by some such obstacle as a river. 

Man, of course, is the wild turkey’s most de- 
structive foe; but besides man it has other en- 
emies, who display their love of good eating by 
constant warfare upon the succulent bird. The 
wild-cat and the owl are the most dreaded by the 
turkey, because these two can reach it even in its 
place of security—the high branches of the cot- 
ton-wood tree, The wild-cat it can avoid if it 


but this move- 




















becomes aware of its presence, but the owl is 
more difficult to escape from. 

According to Audubon, who is an undoubted 
authority, the turkey, in its endeavor to escape 
from the owl, has recourse to an expedient which, 
by way of contrast to its usual dullness, is ex- 
ceedingly bright. The snowy owl is the partic- 
ular bird mentioned in Audubon’s account, but 
it is said that the same device is resorted to by 
the turkey to thwart the great horned owl, which 
is the greatest poultry thief in this country. 

The snowy owl is one of the largest as well 
as one of the most beautiful of the owls. It is 
not as swift in flight as the great horned owl, 
but it is a good hunter, and seldom fails of a 
meal where there are hares or grouse. 


Its sue- 
cess is due largely to a quality possessed in com- 
mon with all owls—noiseless flight. The sight 
of one of these white prowlers—it hunts by day- 
light—is always the signal for a violent commo- 
tion among the turkeys. A continuous rolling 
gobble breaks out, and each individtal shifts his 
position, and follows with uneasy eye the silent, 
sailing motion of the enemy. 

Suddenly the owl has singled out a victim, and 
with a swoop is bearing swiftly down toward the 
quarry with eager claws outstretched. At once 
every turkey makes a lurch forward, and spread- 
ing out the tail feathers, as shown in our illus- 
tration, presents a broad, slippery, unstable 
shield, against which the disappointed owl dash- 
es with futile fierceness. 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


M. G. A.—Drape the velvet on the silk foundation 
skirt to represent a loug over-skirt, and have a severe- 
ly simple basque. 

Movrnine.—Black plush is not suitable for deep 
mourning. 

F. W. G.—A blotter or a paper-knife or a paper- 
weight for his desk, a seal with his initial», a red-fox 
rug for his room, a pair of antlers for the wall, a new 
book, or a picture—is a suitable gift from a lady to a 
gentleman. 

8. C. P.—Over a black plush skirt have @ basque and 
long drapery of black broadeloth. 

Mus. A. L. S will not be used in circular 
cloaks. Have a long cloak with sling sleeves, plain 
close back, and the skirt gathered below the waist in 
the back, or else have a short mantilla made of your 
velvet, and trimmed with fur and jet . 

X. Y. Z.—Do not line a Madrax muslin bed-spread ; 
simply hem it. Make a fall round bolster 

H. R.—If you send a gentleman a satchel, it would 
be better to send your name withit. But wonld it not 
be advisable to allow him to make the first advances ? 

Yoururun Native. If your new acquaintances, who 
are in mourning, send you their card, it is equivalent 
to a call, and you should now call in person. 

We re-affirm our original position that the 
Brown” is proper, instead of “the Miss 
Browns.” It ix the accepted form used in good society 

Luttan D.—We know nothing of the salary attached 
to the position you mention id fancy that it is some- 
thing not readily obtained. Perhaps vou can learn of 
something to suit you through your friends; if not, 
we Can Only sugyest to you to advertise through the 
papers. 

. E.—We can not give you the desired information. 

Youna@ Morurr, Mas. F. M. W., E.eana, lanonamus, 
Cc. W. C., A Mam™a, Evsie, Mus. J. 8., and other in- 
quirers about children’s and misses’ clothing will find 
hints and illustrations in Bazar Nos. 48 and 49%, Vol. 

. VIII. 
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An IaGnoramus.—The bride may carry a white bou- 
quet or a prayer-book. The bridegroom’s vest should 
be of the cloth of his Prince Albert frock-coat, and he 
need not wear gloves. 

R. E. C.—Manners and Social Usagesa will be sent 
you by Harper & Brothers by mail on receipt of $1. 

A Sunsorisen.—A long coat of brown or dark gar- 
net cloth that will conceal your dresses, or a short 
mantle of seal-skin, or of the plush that closely imi- 
tates seal fur, will be the best choice to wear with your 
various dresses, 4 

8S. F.—Sheer linen cambric is as suitable angmore 
durable than organdie for a widow's collar a 
the latter are worn both out and in doors, 
present season are concealed by a wrap. J 
worn ouly by widows, but they often omit if altogether. 

Mavupr.—Have a side breadth of bead&l net and a 
vest, draping the silk next it in pleats, anc catching it 
up higher on the opposite side. Then have loops or 
pointed ends of ribbon with jet drops attached to fill 
in the space at the foot. Cover a plastron with the 
drops or the net, or cut the neck out in a triangle, fill 
it in with beaded tulle, and wear yellow or red ostrich 
tips at the waist in front. Make up your tricot in 
tailor fashion. Dresses of fine smooth cloth trimmed 
with far, or else combined with velvet, are suitable for 
church, concerts, etc. Next more dressy are entire 
suits of velvet, or else Bengaline draped over velvet. 

Many Yrars.—It was inadvertently stated that the 
Magazine and Bazar would be together for #7. 
The price of each periodical is $4, whether sent sepa- 
rately or together 

H. P. C.—We do not reply by mail to inquiries about 
dress, Make a vest and plain front breadths of the 
striped goods, with a basque and full straight back 
drapery of the twilled goods. A cloth jacket and felt 
bonnet will be suitable with this dress. 

C. Y.—A mantel scarf of plush richly embroidered, 
and hanging down at each end—not in front—is used 
in handsome rooms. 

Lax.—Use plain or striped velvet for the left side of 
a skirt over which you will have along drapery of your 
gros grain, caught up to show the velvet. The point- 
ed vest should also be velvet, and the basque of the 
gros grain. Tricot cloths are still worn 

Mrs. K. B. W.—Cut-ghies scent bottles carried in 
the hand are still fashionable. 

Op Sussountser,—Bridemaids may wear short veils 
failing just below the tournure. 

May H.—Short mantles and cloth jackets are most 
worn by young ladies. You can have your dolman 
made into a stylish short wrap 

Mox. De St. V.—Use your silk again, by all means, 
Have it a basque and demi-train, with some new striped 
white silk with green or blue velvet for the front and 
for a low vest in the basque, also for panier drapery. 
Or you might have three straight brocaded breadths in 
front, caught up on the left side to show lace, or pale 
blue, or rose satin surah flonnces. Then you would 
need a sash breadth of the same sural just across the 
top in front, and for the low vest below a square neck 
that bas velvet revera beside it. 

Inquirer. —A blue or red cloth jacket shorter behind 
than in front, lapped from left to right, and trimmed 
with large buttons and black fur, will be handsome 
for a girl of seventeen years. 

Katie.—A black silk dress trimmed with crape and 
dull jet is suitable for you to wear at the wedding of 
your friend. 

Mus. H.—White, écru, and red shades are most used, 
with a preference for écru, which will be your best 
choice. 

Cc. A. T.—Six handkerchiefs are quite enough for a 
gift. 

Mrs. Merevrru.—You will find many illustrations of 
tailor dresses in back numbers of the Bazar. 

A Sunsontuen.—A green cloth dreas trimmed with 
beaver or with Astrakhan is stylish, and looks best 
when plainly made. Put the large buttons down one 
side of the skirt, and only a few on the basque. Such 
a dress is used for church, calling, and, in fact, is in 
good taste for more occasions than any other out-of. 
door dress, 
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QUAKER WEDDINGS. 
See illustration on page 801. 
fPXHE religious body known as the Society of 
| Friends, and commonly called Quakers, differs 
widely from other denominations in many of its 
ceremonies and customs, and in no matter is this 
difference more marked than in the ceremony 
of marriage, in which the Friends not only dis- 
pense with the assistance of an ordained minis- 
ter, but, owing to what they call their “ testimony 
against a hireling ministry,” positively prohibit it. 
Notwithstanding this prohibition, “The Society of 
Friends,” says their book of discipline, “have ever 
regarded the marriage contract as one of a re- 
ligious nature. It is therefore earnestly and af- 
fectionately advised that our members, previous- 
ly to making any procedure in this important 
concern, do seriously and humbly wait upon the 
Lord for His counsel and direction.” Having 
thus satisfied themselves as to Divine approba- 
tion, the discipline requires that the couple in- 
tending marriage shall “acquaint their parents 
or guardians with their intentions,” because, it 
declares, “ their preservation from the dangerous 
bias of forward and uncertain affections would 
be experienced, to the real benefit of the parties 

and the comfort of their friends.” 

Having proceeded thus far, the discipline re- 
quires that the consent of the meeting shall next 
be obtained. It was formerly necessary that the 
parties should personally appear before the men’s 
and women’s monthly meetings—the two are held 
separately—for that purpose, but the present 
usage is for them to send a signed communica- 
tion in writing, declaring that,“ with Divine per- 
mission and Friends’ approbation, we intend mar- 
riage with each other.” Thereupon a committee 
of men and women is appointed to make inquiry 
as to the clearness of the applicants from other 
similar engagements, This ceremony is called 
“passing meeting,” and is always an interesting 
event, especially to the younger members of the 
society. The committee thus appointed makes 
not only the delicate inquiry already mentioned 
as to “the clearness” of the parties, but it in- 
quires as to the consent of parents, the member- 
ship of the couple, whether or not they are first 
cousins, marriage between whom is prohibited ; 
and where the woman is a widow the committee 
sees to it that the rights of any children she may 
have had by a former marriage are secured be- 
fore the consent of the meeting is given to an- 
other marriage. At the next monthly meeting 
the committee must make its report, and no ob- 
stacle to the proposed union appearing, the meet- 
ing ‘‘ leaves the parties at liberty to accomplish 
their marriage.” Formerly it was required that 
the wedding should take place in the meeting- 
house, and this is the requirement still, at least 
in some parts of the country, amongst the “ Ortho- 
dox” branch of the society ; but the other branch, 
commonly called “ Hicksites,” permits the mar- 
riage to take place in a private house. This lib- 
erty is accorded, however, with the distinet un- 
derstanding that the gathering is to be a religious 
meeting, under the direction of the society, and 
the monthly meeting appoints “two Friends of 
each sex to have the care and oversight thereof.” 
All these regulations, 1t will be seen, apply only to 
marriages between persons both of whom are 
members of the society. Marriage with non- 
members is now provided for by the discipline of 
one or more of the Hicksite yearly meetings, 
while the marriage ceremony is quite frequently 
used at marriages not under the direction of the 
society in the presence of an authorized magis- 
trate. 

And now let us suppose that all the require- 
ments have been met, and that two young Quakers, 
say Richard Palmer and Rachel Hayhurst, have 
finally “passed meeting,” and are, in the lan- 
guage of the discipline, “at liberty to accomplish 
their marriage.” Invitations are now sent out, 
and in due time the wedding gu sts assemble 
at the bride’s home. There is a recognition of 
the fact that the gathering is regarded as a re- 
ligious meeting in the tendency of the guests to 
talk in whispers. Placidly seated at one side of 
the room are the four friends who officially rep- 
resent the meeting, and at one end, on either side 
of two vacant chairs, sit the parents or other near 
relatives of the bride and groom. 

All being now in readiness, amidst an expectant 
hush the bridal procession enters, the bridemaids 
and groomsmen leading, and arranging themselves 
in two lines, between which the couple to be mar- 
ried pass to the two chairs reserved for them. 
Sometimes the attendants also seat themselves, 
but usually they remain standing, And now 
comes that perfect silence known only to utter 
solitude and a Quaker meeting. This silence, 
which is an essential part of all Quaker worship, 
lasts just so long as the bride and groom or- 
dain, usually but a few minutes, and then the 
couple quietly arise and stand facing each other, 
with their right hands joined, and the man says, 
“In the presence of the Lord and these our 
friends I take thee, Rachel Hayhurst, to be my 
wife, promising, with Divine assistance, to be unto 
thee a loving and faithful husband until death 
shall separate us.” 

And, their hands still clasped, the woman re- 
sponds, “In the presence of the Lord and these 
our friends 1 take thee, Richard Palmer, to be my 
husband, promising, with Divine assistance, to be 
unto thee a loving and faithful wife until death 
shall separate us.” 

The two then seat themselves, and another pe- 
riod of silence, sometimes interrupted by a short 
sermon from some “ Friend in the ministry” who 
happens to be present. This is not customary, 
however, and usually, shortly after the ceremony 
has been said, two of the groomsmen carry for- 
ward a small table on which rests a formidable- 
looking roll of parchment, to which the newly 
married pair attach their signatures. This done, 
some one selected for the purpose reads the doc- 
ument, as follows ; 





“Whereas Richard Palmer, of Ashland town- 
ship, in the county of Middlesex, and State of 
Pennsylvania, son of Joel Palmer and Mary his 
wife (the latter deceased), and Rachel Hayhurst, 
daughter of Daniel Hayhurst and Deborah his 
wife, of Birmingham township, in the same coun- 
ty and State, having declared their intention of 
marriage with each other before a monthly meet- 
ing of the religious Society of Friends held at Bir- 
mingham, according to the good order used among 
them, and having consent of their surviving par- 
ents, their said purpose was allowed of by said 
meeting. 

‘“* Now these are to certify whom it may con- 
cern that for the full accomplishment of their 
said intentions, this fourteenth day of the ninth 
month, in the vear of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two, they, the said Rich- 
ard Palmer and Rachel Hayhurst, appeared at a 
meeting held at the house of Daniel Hayhurst in 
the township of Birmingham aforesaid, and the 
said Richard Palmer, taking the said Rachel Hay- 
hurst by the hand, did on this solemn occasion 
openly declare that he took her, the said Rachel 
Hayhurst, to be his wife, promising with Divine 
assistance, to be unto her a loving and faithful 
husband until death should separate them ; and 
then, in the same assembly, the said Rachel Hay- 
hurst did in like manner declare that she took 
him, the said Richard Palmer, to be her husband, 
promising, with Divine assistance, to be unto him 
a loving and faithful wife until death should sep- 
ate them. 

* And, moreover, they, the said Richard Palmer 
and Rachel Hayhurst (she, according to custom, 
assuming the name of her husband), did, as a fur- 
ther contirmation thereof, then and there to these 
presents set their hands. 

“RicHarD PaLMER. 
“RacueL Haynurst Pacer.” 


This closes the ceremony, and congratulations 
are now in order, to be foliowed by a wedding 
break fast or such other entertainment as is custom- 
ary at weddings generally. The certificate, how- 
ever, is placed on some convenient table, to which 
the guests are led one at a time to sign the fol- 
Jowing attestation ; 

“And we whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, being present at the solemnization of 
such marriage and subscription, have as witness- 
es thereto set our hands the day and year above 
written.” 

These certificates, elaborately engrossed on 
parchment in the highest style of the scrivener’s 
art, are carefully preserved and transmitted to the 
children of the marriage to which they certify. 
Where a marriage is in the presence of a magis- 
trate the form of the certificate varies so as to 
state that fact and omit the allusions to the ap- 
proval of the meeting, but the actual ceremony is 
in all cases the same, and most Quakers greatly 
prefer it to any other. They say they would not 
feel married if they did not marry themselves. 





SIM’S THANKSGIVING. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


“ CV AY, father, where be them geese ?” 
“They're down to the pond, where they’d 
oughter be; but there’s one of ’em ain’t there.” 

“Dew tell! What do ye suppose has come 
on’t?” 

“T don’t s’pose; I know.” 

“Well! well! well! Like enough some of them 
poor shif’less charcoalin’ creturs got hungry last 
night; ’twas the full o’ the moon too, But that 
old gander must ha’ been tough enough.” 

“°Twa’n't the gander; an’ ’twa’n’t none o’ the 
Kanucks, I tell ye. “T'was that durned old fox up 
in the mounting; I see his tracks in the mud.” 

“ Why, how you talk, father! Simmy must set 
a trap for him.” 

“Set a trap!” There was scorn even to con- 
tempt in the voice. “Setatrap! You'd jest as 
good set one for me, an’ expect I'd step into’t 
first go off.” 

“Well, what be ye goin’ to do?” 

“ Hanchett’s a-comin’ to-day for ’em; ha’n’t 
forgot that, hev ye? Goin’ on to the store bill, 
they be, an’ here’s seventy-five cents slap off.” 

** Might ha’ been worse, Dan’l.” 

“ Couldn’t, nuther.” 

Granny Peck laughed, and turned back into 
the kitchen door: She was a short, fat, kindly 
old woman, making the best of everything, seeing 
sunshine peep from behind every cloud. In pov- 
erty, in trouble, in sickness, her cheer of spirit 
remained with her. It was greatly natural tem- 
perament, but re-enforced and made persistent by 
earnest Christian faith. She needed both to live 
with Dan Peck. His soul was one of the habit- 
ually darkened—“ born blind”’—and no divine 
command had touched it into sight as yet. If 
there was a dark side to anything, he saw it first ; 
if there was a bright side, he darkened it. And 
there was some darkness not altogether of his 
own making in his life. His only son, a bright, 
handsome young fellow,on whom his pride was 
anchored—for Dan Peck had a certain sort of 
pride in his-nature—had been suddenly killed by 
the fall of a tree he was chopping, a sudden gust 
of wind giving it a “cant” in the wrong direc- 
tion, and Jim’s delicate little wife ouly lived long 
enough to bring Simeon into a world of woe, and 
leave him to his grandparents’ care. Then Roxy, 
their only daughter, had run away with a tin 
peddler, 

“I could ha’ stood it ef she’d gone off with 
any other sort o’ feller,” scolded the distracted 
father; “ but there’s somethin’ so everlastin’ mean 
about buyin’ rags an’ payin’ in tin things. I'd 
ruther be a hog-herd any day. I don’t know what 
she done it for, nuther. If ever I ‘lotted on 
anything, "twas havin’ a gal round the house. 
We're a-gettin’ old—we're gettin’ older every day, 
darn it!—an’ we're a-goin’ to want somebody to 
do chores ’fore long, au’—~” 








“Oh, now, father!” interposed his wife, “he’s 
a good enough feller, John is; tin peddlin’s a 
good business too, They say White’s made quite 
a little money in’t, and why shouldn’t John? 
I wish’t she hadn’t run off, to be sure; but mabbe 
she thought ‘twas best; you know you didn’t fel- 
lership him never, an’—” 

“Shet up, will ye! I guess she run off ef any- 
thing to get rid o’ your clack; anybody’d think 
to hear you talk thet livin’ was all butter an’ 
m’lasses, and here we ha’n’t got a child left, and 
that red-haired youngster like to eat us out o’ 
house and home, and the p’tater-bugs follerin’ on, 
and the best goslin’ gone, an’—” 

“Oh, say, grandma,” Simeon interrupted, 
bouncing in at the door, his red hair flying, his 
black eyes alight, and his rags flapping in the 
breeze, “can I go a butternuttin’ with the boys ?” 

“Why, Sirmmy—” 

“Oh, let him go!” put in Dan Peck, seeing his 
wife was about to object. ‘They'll fill him up, 
but’nuts will; they’re real ‘ily; it ‘ll save butter.” 

“Go, dear,” said grandma, with a smile; and 
Sim fled. He was always ready and glad to get 
away from his grandfather. 

“Most Thanksgivin’ time, ain’t it ?” said gran- 
ny, by way of changing the conversation, for Dan 
still sat there, his chair tilted back against the 
wall, his old hat slouched down over his eyes, 
his hands in his pockets, and every line of his 
saturnine face drooping and set. Some women 
would have let him alone, but Granny Peck had 
got to talk; she did not enjoy silence. 

“ Thanksgivin’ !” he growled. ‘ Don’t be talk- 
in’ stuff. I'd like to know what we're goin’ to be 
thankful for—p’taters an’ pork ? and who knows 
ef there’s enough o’ them? Jim’s dead this four- 
teen year, an’ Roxy’s gone ten. I'd be thankful 
mabbe ef Roxy was here; but I presume likely 
she’s in the poor-house a-enjoyin’ herself ‘long o’ 
that tin peddler.” 

“ Now, Dan’l, you know—” 

“T don’t want to know. Ha’n't I told ye I 
don’t want to talk none about her? She’s gone, 
an’ she done it herself, an’ as she’s raade her bed 
so she must lie on’t; an’ so must we, for that 
matter; an’ she’s made it consider’ble rough 
for us.” 

“Dear me! it’s goin’ on four o'clock, and I’ve 
got to git supper,” said granny, irrelevantly 
enough, it seemed, but she was making an effort 
to evade the subject that so irritated Dan, “1 
wish’t I had some kindlin’s,” she went on. 

“What did ye let Sim go a-nuttin’ for ?—he’d 
oughter be here to fetch ’em for ye.” Granny 
Peck almost laughed out, reflecting that Dan had 
let Sim go himself when she wanted to keep him 
for this very purpose. ‘‘ Well, 1 s’pose I’ve got 
to fetch ’em for ye, then,” growled Dan, who was 
really hungry, and felt an inward craving for the 
bowl of hot mush that could not be made without 
a fire. 

“I swow I’ve a good mind for to split up my 
old bench for fire-wood ; it’s drier’n Priest Beach’s 
sermons, an’ I don’t see no prospec’ of my ever 
doin’ a day’s cobblin’ agin in this lonesome 
hole.” 

“Oh, now, I wouldn’t!” pleaded granny; “’tis 
dreadful handy to mend our shoes, if there don’t 
nobody else want ye; and as for kindlin’s, Sim 
is goin’ to pick up all them cones in the piny 
woods and store ’em up, for Larkins’s folks won't 
get ’em now their boys is gone.” 

“°Tain’t no use a-keepin’ of it,” snapped Dan; 
but nevertheless he spared it. 

It really was a “lonesome hole” where the 
Pecks lived; their little red house, with its roof 
sloped almost to the ground at the back, stood on 
the road-side just below a great hill—one of the 
spurs of Black Mountain; a small garden lay to 
the south of it, where few flowers but many vege- 
tables flourished; now the prince’s-feather, the 
four-o’clocks, the tall spotted lilies, the sweet- 
peas, were all gone. There were only rows of bean 
poles left. On the north lay a two-acre lot where 
potatoes and corn grew in their season, and be- 
hind the house stood a small barn and pig-pen. 
By the front door stood two “laylock”’ bushes, 
dear to the New England heart, and a well, with 
its odd picturesque sweep, was close to the fence ; 
across the road a pasture lot fell gradually down 
to a large brook, or rather to the pine wood 
through which that brook babbled, and beyond 
this again rose another, larger hill, with a thrifty 
farm-house high up on its side, the only house in 
view from Dan Peck’s, and that so far away as to 
prevent any frequent neighborly intercourse ; but 
Granny Peck’s optimism was not baffled by dis- 
tance. “’Tis such a comfort to have a neigh- 
bor!” she said, when Parson Beach, looking up, 
after his annual practice, the outlying members 
of his flock, called to see her one sunny after- 
noon. 

“T can’t get there, because I’m lame, and we 
haven’t got no horse; but I can see their lamp 
a-burnin’ every night-time, and I know some- 
body’s there. And then they sort of keep time 
for me. Ef we hadn’t no other way to tell, I 
should always know ’twas a Monday by seein’ 
Mis’ Larkins’s wash hung out. She doos it rain 
or shine. She says rain kind of renses ’em, and 
saves her trouble. I’m real thankful their 
clothes posts is this side.” 

But if Granny Peck did not get to see her 
neighbors, neither did she get to meeting. Dan 
didn’t go either, for reasons best known to him- 
self; but Sim was sent with a regnlarity not al- 
together pleasant to him. The foregoing soaping 
and scrubbing, the stiff collar, the stiffer cap, 
with which he was endued on that occasion only, 
were hateful to his soul; and Deacon Green, in 
whose pew he sat, never would let him sleep in 
peace through the sermon. But Sim’s red head 
was not devoid of brains. Many a new device 
of trap and snare he thought out during the 
weary hour of preaching, and many a water- 
wheel or kite was planned when he ought to 
have been hearing the sermon. It was noway 


strange that Granny Peck never could get from 





him any information about the parson’s dis- 
courses, not even the text. 

When Sim came home on the night our story 
opens, lugging a big sack of butternuts and 
chestnuts, he found only granny sitting by the 
stove. 

“ Where’s gran’sir ?” he inquired. 

“He’s gone down to Hanchett’s, Simmy, with 
them geese. They didn’t send for ’em.” 

“ All on ’em ?” 

“ Yes, the hull lot.” 

“ Why, I thought he was goin’ to save out one 
of them young ones for Thanksgivin’.” 

“Well, he was; but the fox catched one, ye 
know; and the’ wouldn’t hev been enough to pay 
Hanchett ef we’d kep’ one. And gran’sir don’t 
feel noway like keepin’ Thanksgivin’ this year. 
He’s kinder low in his mind; things don’t gee 
with him.” 

“They don’t never, do they?” inquired Simeon, 
dryly. 

“ Well, I don’ know as they do. He ain’t made 
up that way: some folks ain’t. They’re them the 
hymn-book tells about, I expect, that 


‘Go mournin’ all their days,’ 


and they hev a real hard time of it. You see it 
giv’ him consider’ble of a blow to lose your pa 
jest as he did: it was hard”’—and here granny 
wiped the dear old eyes that neither years’ nor 
trouble had robbed of their smiling light. ‘“ And 
then your ma she up and died right off too, poor 
little cretur! And then Aunt Roxy she took and 
married your uncle John; and pa don’t know 
nothin’ about her; nor he don’t want to, he was 
so upsot about her goin’, I’m real sorry, for I 
hear about her once in a while when White’s tin 
cart comes round, She makes out to send me a 
message by the man, because she knows your 
gran’sir don’t never go to the post-office, and so 
I know she’s doin’ well, and John is doin’ well in 
his business, and the’ is three children. Oh, I 
wish’t I could see them children!” and granny’s 
calico sleeve went up to her moist eyes again. 
But Simmy did not enjoy pathos, 

“Well, ain’t we a-goin’ to hev no Thanksgiv- 
in’?” he asked, sharply. 

“T don’ know as we be, dear. I’m afeard not. 
The goose is gone, an’ we hev had sech luck with 
chickens this year, what with the hawks an’ the 
crows an’ the skunks, that the’ a’n’t nothing 
but two old hens an’ a rooster left, an’ they don’t 
lay no eggs; an’ the striped lugs eet up all our 
skoshes, an’ pa he sold the punkins to a man, 
an’ told him to leave two on ’em in the lot, but 
he went an’ took every one. I s’pose he forgot. 
So ye see we reelly haven’t got a thing to make 
Thanksgivin’ with, exceptin’ apples, an’ there’s 
more’n enough of them in the orchard ’crost the 
road. We did think they’d fetch in suthin, but, 
land! apples is thicker’n spatter this year: folks 
won't buy ’em.” 

“Gosh!” ejaculated Sim. 

“Well, apples is good, and there’s p’taters 
enough down sullar, And the pigs is real fat, 
both of ’em, thanks to them punkin sweets he’s 
ben a-feeding out to ’em, an’ the corn-bin’s 
crammed. We sha’n’t starve. Might be wuss a 
sight, Simmy; but ef ’twas, the Lord would pro- 
vide.” 

“Td ruther do the providin’ myself, as fur as 
that goes,” said Sim, sturdily. 

“Oh, Sim-e-on !” 

“Well, you needn’t look at a feller that way, 
granny. Don’t you s’pose the Lord likes folks to 
help ’emselves, an’ not be a-hangin’ on to Him 
forever? Ha’n’t you preached that to me over 
an’ over?” 

Granny Peck stared at this twist of her daily 
exhortations to Sim about working his way up in 
the world himself. 

“Sim-e-on Peck! I never!” 

“Well, seemed as though you did, anyway. 
But I can’t stan’ here a-talkin’; I’ve got to fetch 
the caow and milk her, or I shail catch it when 
gran’sir comes ;” and Granny Peck returned to her 
mush kettle. 

Two days after came the still recurrent Sun- 
day, and Sim, for a.wonder, did not scold about 
going to meeting. He had something on his mind, 
and wanted to think it out—a process he could not 
go through with on week-days of school-going 
and chores, or the nutting and fishing of Satur- 
day afternoon, Not one word of Parson Beach’s 
eluborate discourse on election as a consoling doc- 
trine to saints entered Sim’s red ears; he sat still- 
er than a mouse, to Deacon Green’s edification, 
even unto the seventh and last head of the ser- 
mon; and then rousing himself, bawled aloud the 
solemn hymn, which was set to “ Majesty,” with 
all the strength of his fresh young voice. 

“T shouldn’t wonder ef Simeon Peck enter- 
tained a hope,” said the deacon to his wife during 
noon-spell; and the deacon was right: only it was 
not a hope of salvation, but a much more world- 
ly and carnal hope, that he entertained in his heart 
through that long still Sunday with its two weari- 
ful services—a hope of Thanksgiving in spite of 
grandsir. For Sim knew only this one holiday in 
the year: Christmas was a dead letter in those 
half-settled hill regions of Vermont at that day, 
never heard of by the boy. Washington he had 
read about at school, and remembered with min- 
gled awe and scorn as the boy who could not tell 
alie. ‘ Must ha’ been a kind o’ fool !” was Sim’s 
inward comment on the hatchet and cherry-tree 
story; and as for Washington’s Birthday, he 
didn’t really accept it as a fact that there was 
such a day, much less use it for holiday purposes. 
And Easter was as unknown to him as the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. But Thanksgiving was the dear 
familiar feast which redeemed the year’s squalor 
and poverty; he did not feel as if he could give 
it up anyway; and there in the corner of the pew, 
just as Parson Beach was thundering out, “ And 
it will ever be a reason of gracious comfort to the 
elect that the Almighty hath chosen them to the 
joys of full salvation, while He hath condemned 
sinners to the worm that dieth not and the un- 
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quenchable fires of hell,” one of the humblest 
and forlornest creatures of that misrepresented 
Father and Lord was planning how to celebrate 
a festival of Thanksgiving for the small benefits 
he had received in this world. 

At least this is one way to look at it. But it 
must be owned Sim thought far more of dinner 
than devoutness, naturally; but it did Granny 
Peck’s heart good to see his eyes shine and his 
freckled face dimple as he drew her out behind 
the wood-pile next day, not quite sure but grand- 
sir, who was cobbling the boy’s shoes in the wood- 
house, might overhear a confidence made in the 
kitchen, and began, eagerly, “Say, gran’ma, ef I’ll 
fetch ye the vittles for Thanksgivin’, will you 
cook ’em ?” 

“ Why, how you talk, Simmy ! 
goin’ to get the things ?” 

“That a’n’t what I asked ye. 
ef you'll cook ’em ef I get ’em.’ 

“Cert’in, cert’in. I hate to give up Thanks- 
givin’ myself, but ye know how ‘tis with grand- 
sir.” 

“Well, now, I'll tell ve. Reub Tucker says 
he’ll trade off a punkin for half of my but’nuts 
any day—said so to school this mornin’. Oh! 
’nd the’ ain’t goin’ to be no meetin’ next Sunday, 
becos Parson Beach he's got to go down to York 
to his wife’s folks; some of ’em is dreadful sick, 
and she’s goin’ and he’s goin’, and he don’ know 
as he'll be back to preach Thanksgivin’; kinder 
thinks he won't, but I don’t care none.” 

“Why, Sim-e-on !” 

But what would not Granny Peck have said if 
she knew that Sim’s inward self-congratulation 
that he had taken an early Sunday to think out 
his scheme had reminded him of Parson Beacii’s 
departure? It is just as well we don’t know 
what other people are thinking of in our very 
it would be a world of despait 
this side the grave if we did. 

Simeon was not daunted, and went on: “ The’s 
apples enough for a pie, an’ milk enough for In 
jin paddin’, an’ turnips an’ onions to bile, an’—” 

“But there ain’t no goose, nor turkey, nor 
chickens, Simmy, and them is the main pint,” 
interrupted granny, rather sadly. 

“Well, there’s just as good things as them, 
and I bet I can snare ’em good. The mounting 
woods is chuck-full o’ pa’tridges, an’ I'm goin’ 


Where be you 


I want to know 
) 


presence even ; 


to fix a slip-a-noose snare, and I guess roast pa’- 
tridge is good enough for the President’s Thanks- 
givin’. If yow ll make the pies and things and 
bake ’em day before, why, I'll go a-huntin’ a Mon- 
day an’ a Tuesday, an’ we'll hev rabbits anyhow ; 
they’re jest a-playin’ tag down in the birch lot.” 

“Weil! well! well! you do beat all for contriv- 
in’, child!” said granny, with a smile. “ And 
grandsir he got a bar’l o’ flour down to Han- 
chett’s, an’ a bag o’ rye too, an’ to-morrer he’s goin’ 
to hev sume corn ground, so there'll be fresh meal. 
I don’t b’lieve but what we’ll hev Thanksgivin’ 
after all.” 

Sim gave a whoop, threw his old cap up in the 
air, and bounded off to milk the cow, whistling 
like a bird as he went, and revolving in his mind 
the hemlock thicket where he would make a 
hedge-snare for the beautiful partridges that 
valled their mates from hedge and bough, and 
made the woous resound with the hollow roll of 
their drumming, or the leafless birch and beech 
wood where the rabbits had their runs and bur- 
rows, but came out by night to feast on the young 
twigs and frost-bitten tufts of clover scattered on 
the field edge beyond the trees. So Thanksgiving 
Day drew near, but faster than Granny Peck ex- 
pected it. 

“The land’s sake !”’ she exclaimed, as she set- 
tled down by the window on what she thought 
was Sunday morning, and glanced across the 
deep valley at her neighbors’ house on the hill- 
side beyond. 

“Why, what under the canopy does it mean ? 
Sim-e-on, come here; look out o’ this winder. Be 
my eyes mistook, or is that Mis’ Larkins’s wash 
a-hangin’ out on the lines ?” 

“Sure as shootin’ ’tis !’’ exclaimed Sim, knock- 
ing the big Bible out of granny’s lap as he bent 
across her knees to make sure of the sight. 

“You've mistook the day, granny. “T'was Sun- 
day yesterday—’twas. Hooray!” 

* Why, Sim-e-on Peck, it’s awful—must be so. 
Mis’ Larkins washes a Monday, rain or shine, nev- 
er fails; but how come I to forget twas the Sab- 
bath yesterday? Aud I went an’ made emptins, 
an’ scoured up the puddin’ dish, an’ soaked them 
pie plates in saleratus water, an— Oh dear! | 
wouldn’t no more ha’ done it—” 

“-Tain’t your blame, granny. I thought yes- 
terday was Sat’day, sure enough ; but seein’ school 
didn’t keep, ’count of Miss Hollenbeck havin’ the 
toothache, and the bell didn’t ring, cause Priest 
Beach’s gone to York, why, I s’pose we got kind 
of misled. But, land! ef it’s Monday, them traps 
of mine has got to be sot whether or no.” 

“Oh, Simmy, it does seem as though we'd ought 
to keep to-day—one day out of seven, ye know; 
day of rest, anyway, ef we was mistook without 
meanin’ to be.” 

“]T don’t want mo rest, an’ gran’sir he’ll shuck 
corn anyhow ; but you kin stay there if you want 
to; ‘ta’nt Sunday, and them traps must be sot 
for Thanksgivin’.” 

And Sim scuttled away to his errand in the 
woods, leaving granny to her troubled conscience 
and confused sense of being behind the course of 
time and the order of the universe. But Sim 
set his traps without one pang of conscience for 
the lost day, or, indeed, one regret for the proba- 
ble fate of leaping rabbit or stately partridge 
running through the resinous fragrance and thick 
verdure of the young hemlocks only to find 
themselves caught and strangled by unkindly 
snares. Tuesday he rose at daylight to visit his 
devices, but one and all were empty of prey. He 
renewed the apple that was to tempt the quadru- 
ped, and strewed corn more thickly in the par- 
tridge’s run, and then went home to help granny 
pare apples for her barrel of “sass.” But Wednes- 





day again disappointed him; he began to be 
cast down. It is true the little red house was 
odorous with the Indian pudding that scented 
the kitchen every time granny opened the oven 
door to stir it down and add fresh cold milk, and 
on the table stood six delightful pies that had 
taken the “first bake” of the brick oven, while 
over the coals of the wood fire bubbled a small 
copper kettle half full of cranberries which Sim 
had found in a swamp high up on the mountain- 
side, and brought home as a welcome addition to 
his feast. 

“You go an’ look at them traps to-night, 
sonny,” said granny, to comfort him. ‘ Mabbe 
the creturs gets away in the night-time before 
you get there. We can have a piece o’ pork biled 
any way, an’ that’s more’n some folks have.” 

“Durn ’em!” said Sim, in the bitterness of his 
soul, referring to the wild creatures who had es- 
caped his traps, not to the poor who had not even 
pork to “bile.” “Ef I had ben ketchin of ’em 
for fun, they’d hev run head-fust for fear they 
shouldn’t get into them snares; an’ now when I 
want em the wust way, there won't hide nor hair 
come nigh to the bait.” 

Poor Sim, the way of the world had found him 
out, and vexed his soul even on that lonely spur 
of Black Mountain. Was he not human, like the 
rest of us? 

Sut the climax was to come. That savory 
pudding, baked to an amber jelly below its une- 
tuous brown crust, had long been drawn from the 
oven; the cranberry sauce, sweetened with “ tree 
sugar,” turned into bowls and set away; the tur- 
nips, pared for to-morrow, bobbed their snowy 
balls up and down in the pan of water at every 
step that jarred the kitchen; the potatoes were 
washed, the loaves of fresh bread, both wheat 
and rye, added their sweet cereal smell to the 
other odors of feast-day cookery; and granny, 
having dove her part, creaked to and fro in the 
old rocker watohing the cold rays of a November 
sunset fade from the opposite hill, and glitter 
faintly from the gray bowlder on its summit. 
Dan, by the fire-light, was stringing his new bro- 
gans with a pair of stiff leather strings, when Sim 
burst invo the kitchen and flung down in the mid- 
die of the floor a mass of black and white fur. 

“There tis!” he shouted, with a voice that 
would have been a sob if he had not been a boy 
“The durned ‘tarnal mean eritter! that’s the 
pa'tridge come to my snare!” 

“Why, what under the canopy is it?” 
granny, rising to inspect it. 

“What is it?” screamed Sim—‘“ what is it? 
Why, it’s a skunk /” emphasizing the word with a 
disgusted roar no type can express. 

Granny sank back into her chair, choked with 
laugliter. She couldn’t help it; her heart ached 
for Sim, but she had got to laugh, and laugh she 
did till her fat sides shook and ached as hard as 
her heart. 

But grandsir, contradictory as ever, came to 
the rescue, “ What be you a-laughin’ an’ a-cack- 
lin’ at ?” he growled, lifting the handsome dead 
animal from the floor. “ What ef tis a skunk ? 
tis fatter’n a suckin’ pig. He ha’n’t eet our eggs 
and little chickens for nothin’. And the’ ain’t no 
better eatin’ in this world than a roast skunk ef 
he’s dressed an’ cleaned jest right, an’ killed 
’cordin’ to law. This here is slartered jest as 
he’d ought to be—wan’t skeered, nor chased, nor 
shot so’s he took time for dyin’. He never 
knowed what hurt him, an’ he didn’t make no 
deemonstration about it—that’s the gist o’ the 
hull. The’ ain’t many folks hev dressed the 
skunks I hev. They was thick as flies a’most 

over to Preston Holler, an’ our folks set by ’em 

| like everything. Ill step out to th’ edge of the 
woods, Sim, ef you'll fetch the lantern—'tain’t 
reelly best to clean him right out into the shed— 
an’ ef we don’t hev the best dinner out of him 
you ever eet, then I’m darned mistook! I'd ruther 
hev him than a goose or a turkey myself.” 

Sim was overjoyed; he cast a look of affection- 
ate reproach at granny, and then went out with 
grandsir and the lantern, carrying besides a sharp 
knife and a spade, for the pelt and all must be 
buried deep, “Alaska sable” not being known 
to fashion or to furriers in those ancient days. 

After a while they came back, bringing a plump 
white carcass that looked indeed good enough 
to eat. 

“ Now you take an’ roll it into a wet cloth, an’ 
set it by the slats to the butt’ry winder, an’ to- 
morrer I'll tell ye how to cook it,” said grandsir, 
for once pleasant, under adverse circumstances, 
however, for, like a petrel, he rode best on the 
billows of a stormy sea. 

So to-morrow granny made a stuffing of pork 
and bread and sweet herbs, moulded with butter 
and milk to due softness, and filled the animal— 
let us ignore its objectionable name when we 
can—with the savory compound; then Dan se- 
cured a tough, strong cord about its neck, anoint- 
ed it thickly with butter, and suspended it from a 
nail in the shelf, right before the blazing hickory 
fire, and putting a pan underneath it partly filled 
with salt aud water, gave himself up to basting 
and turning till the roast was well done, brown 
without as a littie well-cooked pig, and present- 
ing to the eye no trace of its real nature and ap- 
pellation. 

Now dinner was ready; there were potatoes 
mashed to a thick cream,and white as snow; 
turnips, likewise mashed, and dotted with spots 
of pepper on their smooth surface; red onions 
swimming in milk; cranberry sauce turned out 
on a blue plate shining and crimson as a fabu- 
lous ruby; a slab of golden butter, for Granny 
Peck was a good dairy-woman, and what little 
butter she managed to make from the milk of 
one cow—for Dan and Sim had their share from 
the full pail twice a day—was as hard and yel- 
low as ever came from a creamery conducted on 
scientific principles; slices of rye and wheat 
bread were piled on another plate of blue crock- 
ery, and an odd little glass dish filled with big 
pickled cucumbers, while before grandsir the 
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smoking creature that Sim had trapped looked 
as appetizing as any roasted pig. Sim had put 
on his Sunday jacket, and granny her best cap 
and a clean calivo dress ; even grandsir had wash- 
ed his face and hands for this momentous ocea- 
sion. Just as grandsir’s sharp knife cut into the 
dish before him, and let the savor of stuffing out 
upon the air, a sharp rattle of wheels was heard 
without. 

“Somebody stoppin’ !’ said granny. 

“Th’ ain’t, nuther,” growled Dan. 

“ They be, too!” said excited Simmy. “ Hark !” 
and as he spoke, quick steps pattered up the 
board that led to the kitehen door, the door 
flew open, and in rushed a rosy, stout young wo 
man, who fell upon granny’s neck, and so con 
stricted her organs of speech that the poor old 
woman could not utter a word; it was grandsir 
who said, in a voice of joy and surprise such as 
Sim had never heard from his lips before, 

“ Roxy !” 

“ Yes, it’s me,” said Roxy, releasing her mo- 
ther from that strict embrace, and laying a like 
hold on her father. “ Here I be, an’ I've come to 
fetch ye all to our house for Thanksgivin’ an’—” 

“ Ruther behind time, ain’t ye?” said grandsir, 
with a broad smile that belied his rather acrid 
remark, 

“Why, it’s time enough, pa; I cale’late to take | 
ye all home to-night, over to South Preston, and 
to-morrer ma can go to meetin’ if she’s a mind 
to. John ’ll take her, an’—” 

“ But, Roxy,” broke in Granny Peck, with an 
unsteady voice—her heart beat so, you see— 
“what be you a-thinkin’ of ? To-day is Thanks- 
givin’.” 

“Why, no, it ain’t; why, mother Peck, where’s 
your almanac ?” 

“She ha’n’t got none but Mis’ Larkins, an’ she’s 
counted up from her washin’ day,” 
sir, curtly. 

“Oh, the land !” screamed Roxy. “ Didn’t you 
know Mis’ Larkins was a Seventh-day Baptis’ ? 
and I presume likely she washes a Sunday so’s 
to get more time to fix for Thanksgivin’. Oh, I 
shall give up!” and Roxy lay back and laughed 
till the tears stood in her blue eyes. 
grandsir bimself chuckled. 

“ Well, there!” said astonished granny; “ vou 





said grand 





Sim roared ; 


sot them snares a Sunday, Sim, an’ that’s why | 
you didn’t catch nothing.” } 

John opened the door now, and shook hands | 
all round; he felt a little awkward, naturally, at | 
renewing an acquaintance dropped for ten vears, 
but the great rush of paternal affection coming 
upon him so suddenly had carried away all Dan 
Peck’s defenses; he was ready, willing, and glad 
Granny had nothing to 
recall; she was Roxy’s mother, and God alone 
know s, and is, what that means in its unbounded 
and inalienable tenderness. 

= Well,” said Roxy, “this beats all. John, 
thew’re keepin’ the wrong day for Thanksgivin’, 
and they’ve got skunk for dinner.” 

“ Jee-ru-slem !”’ answered John. 

“Set up to the table, both of ye, an’ take a 
bite; it’s proper good,” said grandsir, full of 
hospitality. “ An’ it’s Sim’s Thanksgivin’, any- 
how.” 

So it came to pass in after-years, when the 
“lonesome hole” on the spur of Black Mountain 
was still more lonesome, because Granny Peck 
and Grandsir Peck had gone to live with Roxy 
in the comfortable farm-house that had belonged 
to John’s father, and was now repaired and fur- 


to forget and forgive. 


nished with the savings of ten years on a tin 
cart, when Sim was going to school and driving 
a milk wagon besides, that the day before the 
real and genuine day, proclaimed with the usual 
flourish and pretense by the Governor, was al- 
ways called Sim’s Thanksgiving in that happy 
family; and grandsir always added, with a grim 
smile, when he heard it, “ Well, roast skunk’s 
proper good, now I tell ye; an’ he won't get 
nothin’ better, that boy won’t, ef he should live 
to be Governor, mabbe, than the dinner we had 


on Sim’s Thanksgivin’. 





DRESS-MAKING AT HOME. 

A FTER the work of renovating is finished 
JA comes the more trying labor of putting the 
material into wearing shape again. 

The first thing is to select the pattern which is 
to be followed. Readers of the Buzar are fur- 
nished with a great variety from which to choose, 
and will have little trouble in finding something 
to meet their needs. Either one pattern may be 
followed exactly, or parts of several patterns be 
taken, as best suits the taste of the worker or the 
material on hand. 

Garments made at home too often plainly show 
that they are the work of unskilled hands. The 
amateur dress-maker is apt to feel that her lack 
of success is the result of trying to fashion new 
garments vut of old cloth, and that if she could 
have had new material to work with, she would 
not have come so near a failure. Wisdom is 
soon obtained by experience, and a few failures 
will show what not to do and why not to do it. 
It is often a saving both of time and expense to 
have a skilled dress-maker cut and fit the waist at 
least. It is not always good economy to avoid 
spending a few shillings, and in some instances, 
even where cost must be closely counted, it is 
cheaper in the end to have cutting and fitting 
done than to give the extra time the unfamiliar 
work will require. When time is not a factor to 
be saved, painstaking care will generally bring 
about successful results. 

A well-fitting lining, if of new enough cut, so as 
not to look out of date, may serve as a pattern for 
the new lining. It must not be forgotten, how 
ever, that the process of ripping up the old waist 
has in all probability stretched the seams some 
what, and due allowance must be made for this 
fact. 

When the lining to be used as a pattern is 
pinned on to the new silesia, it must be stretched 


smoothly up and down and crosswise, and any 
fullness which then shows itself along the seams 
must be evenly smoothed down, and the edye 
drawn into proper shape. 

The seams in the old waist are plainly indi- 
cated by the marks of the stitches, and the new 
lining can be marked by them so as to show just 
how deep to take the seams. The darts can also 
be exactly marked from the old pattern. 

A tracing wheel is a great convenience, and 
saves much time and work, but if one is not at 
hand, the seams and darts can be marked with a 
colored lead-pencil. It is important that 
the darts be in exactly the right place. If a 
tracing wheel is not used, so that the old stiteh- 
ing can be followed exactly, it is well to snip 


very 


holes along the stitching, and mark through these 


holes with a lead-pencil on to the new lining 
It is seldom possible to get the darts correet by 


creasing and folding along the former seams. 














After the lining is busted on the material and 
cut out, the waist is ready to put together. The 
“ basting up” is more particular than all amateur 
dress-makers seem to realize. It is here that so 
many mistakes and misfits are made. It will 
not do to run the pieces together any way with 
stitches of every length, and inclining to all 
points of the compass. The stitches must not be 
too long, and they must be evenly taken. When 
basting the shoulder seams and the curved seams 
ol t back, the back must be held toward the 
worket A good fit once secured, the rest is easy 
work / 

The lining plays an important part in seenring 
a well-fitting waist. It is the best plan, as a gen 
eral thing, to use new lining, though an old lin 
ng, if litthke worn, may be made to do service 
again to good advantage 

Double-faced silesia, gray on one side and black 
or DIACK and white checked on the otner, ts pret 
erable for black and dark-colored goods A waist 
of light-colored material should have for lining 
light gray or cream-colored silesia The silk-tir 
ished silesia, which is both fine and firm as well 


as soft, is the kind to choose The cheaper kinds, 


which pull and stretch out of s ape after a few 











weeks’ wear, should never be bought for waist 
lining. It is v ry bad economy to use a poor 
quality of lining. Drilling should never be used 
even in a common dress ; it is too stiff and heavy 


W alist linings should always be cut across, not 


lengthwise of the silesia; that is, the silesia 


should be unfolded, and the lining laid on so the 


neck or the bottom of the basque will be on the 


selvedge. When cut in this way, the waist will 
keep in shape perfectly, for esia will not give 
at all leiythwise, while even the vest q ALity Wiil 
stretch a trifle across the width 

In making over old goods a great part of the 
work Consists in contriving how to make the ma 


terial on hand do what is 


Much 


time must be given to deciding what pieces & vall 


desired of it 


be used, and where and just what disposition will 


prove most favorable for hiding deficiencies of 


the more worn pieces, 





A certain amount of piecing is an almost 
unavoidable necessity. Arrange the seams so 
they will be covered by pleats, as trimming re- 
quires considerable art and a vast amount of 
thought. All piecing must match the grain of 
the cloth, or it will pucker and draw past reme- 
dy If the seam is to be covered by trimming, it 
is better, if the nature of the goods will allow, to 


lay the two edges flat and run them together 
The best way to piece cloth is to overhand the 


edges loosely, taking small stitches that will 
hardly show on the right side when the seam has 
been dampened and pressed 


Among small items to be observed are the fol- 
lowing : 


Bands should always be cut lengthwise 
of the stuff. A dress should not be considered 
| finished until both skirt and waist 


with loops for hanging up. 


are provided 

Silk should be used 
instead of cotton for sewing up the seams of the 
waist, and in all places where the stitching shows. 
If the waist “ gapes” enough in front to show the 
white at the sides of the button-holes, run a strip 
of ribbon or a fold of cloth along the under front 
flap. Always 
shrink braid in warm water and iron it before 
putting it on the bottom of a skirt. Never neg 
lect to press all seams with a warm but not hot 
iron, 


of the waist to make a narrow 





FEMALE PHYSICIANS IN INDIA. 
7 impossibility, both by reason of their so- 


cial and religious laws and their traditions, 





for the women of India and the East to receive 

the care of male physicians is well known, and 
| has been for some time i Subject Of anxious con- 
| sideration among those who feel a sense of pity- 
ing responsibility for all less fortunate than them- 
| selves. It is good news, then, to hear that a so- 
ciety has been formed in India for supplying 
| female physicians, of complete education in med- 
| icine and surgery, to these afflicted women. Of 
| this society, which has created a wide interest, 
Lady Dufferin is the lady president, and the Vice- 
| roy, Presidency Governors, aud other officials, with 

their wives, are the patrons That th 
the support also of the native princes is a very im- 


J society has 


portant fact, as without that nothing of its aims 


would be practicable, and with it suecess can not 
Both Europe and America are to be 
called upon to furnish teachers for native women 


be wanting 


who wish to receive instruction and are fit for 


the profession, und pecuniary aid is pledged both 
} in India and England 
} will do for India, it wi 


What this association 
do for the world abroad 
also; for it can not but 





raise the average of 
| health, and it must of necessity prove a great bat 


| rier to the spread of contagion in those hot-beds 


of contagion with which the Orient abounds, not 
only by putting a direct end to much disease, but 
by teaching the methods of taking care of it, of 


avoiding contact, and of disinfecting, so that in 
time even the plagues of the East may cease to 
decimate that portion of the globe 
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Sofa Back.—Plush and Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue band of embroidery for this sofa 
back is worked on a strip of écru antique 
or single-thread canvas that is interwoven 
with gold threads, six inches in width. 
The design in symbols is given in Fig. 2, 
on page 805; it is executed in brown filo- 
selle silk, in cross stitch for the solid part 
and Holbein stitch for the small serolls. 
The embroidered band is attached to a 
band of golden brown plush at the top, 
and at its lower edge is finished with a cro- 
chet fringe in écru twine and brown wool, 
which is illus- 
trated .nd de- 
scribed on 
page 788 of 
the last num- 
ber of the Ba 
zar 


Hanging 
Pamphlet 
Case. 

For the in- 
terlining or 
foundation of 
this pamphlet 
case take a 
piece of flexi- 
ble card-board 
or of - stiff 
drilling, elev- 
en inches wide 
and thirty- 
three inches 
long. Cover 
the outside 
with gray lin- 
en duck or 
sail cloth, and 
line the inside 
with silesia of 
a contrasting 
color Let the 
outside covet 
ing extend 
about two 
inches beyond 
the interlining 
at one end, 
and after fin 
ishing the side 
edges fold the 
case through 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Girw’s Seat Tursan 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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the middle, and lapping this projecting end over on the back, fasten it 


there. The front of the case illustrated is decorated with a painted plush 
panel, which is inserted in the outside covering, and framed with a vine of 













Pivusa CLoak with Fur Tromine, 


















Fig. 2.—Vetver Cap wirn Es- 
BROIDERY. 





Fig. 2.— Youn Girt’s Seat Murr.—[See Fig. 1.] 


peacock blue plush and half gold brocade, 
the two materials joining in a diagonal seam 
along the middle. The covering is twenty 
inches long from side to side. A spray of 
leaves and flowers ornaments the covering, 
the leaves being applied in plush of a light- 
er tint than the plush of the ground, and 
flower, stems, and edges embroidered in 
silks—the looped bouclé silk which is laid 
in rows and fastened down with stitches of 
fine silk. The embroidery is padded with 
cotton, and the silk is laid across from side 
to side, producing the effect of raised satin 
stitch. Rosettes of peacock blue and old- 
gold plush and cord loops of the same col- 
ors are fasten- 
ed to the ends. 


Plush Cloak 
with Fur 
Trimming. 
Tue cloak 
illustrated is 
of dark red 


plush with 
borders of 
black marten 
fur. The 


round — collar 
below the fur 
at the neck 
and the trim- 
ming pieces 
for the back 
are of passementerie 
in gold cord and gar- 
net beads. Long 
strings of garnet 
beads alternating 
with moulds that 
are covered with 
gold cord and garnet 
silk hang from the 
neck to the bottom 
of the front. 


Fur-trimmed 
Cloth Costume. 


Tue skirt of this 
brown cloth — cos- 
tume is bordered 
with a band of nat- 
ural beaver at the 
foot. The front has 
an ample drapery, 
which extends down 
to the fur band. The 


polonaise is fastened diagonally, and reaches to the bottom of the skirt on 


EmprorwereD Rott PiLLow. 


Kensington embroidery worked in colored 
silks. A chenille cord set over a pinked 
felt band finishes the side edges. A wood- 
en rod with gilded tips is sewed into the top, 
and to this a thick silk cord is knotted, by 
which to hang it up. A similar case in 
white satin was described on page 751, Ba- 


zar No. 47, of the current volume. 


Embroidered Roll Pillow. 
Tue outside covering of this 
round feather pillow is half 


Fig. 2.—For-rriumep Crora Costume. 
Backx.—[See Fig. 1.] 








side of the back. The right side is edged 
with a fur band, and ornamented with a 
passementerie plaque on the large pocket 
flap. 


Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue cap Fig. 1 is composed of ivory white 
woo! trimming lace three inches wide and 
white satin ribbon. The lace is 
sewed to form a three-cornered 
kerchief, which is mounted ona 
small crescent-shaped net frame 


the right side, while on the left it is cut off short on the hip. 
that is gathered together in large deep pleats at the top is hung on the left 












A drapery 











Fig. 1.—Fur-tammmep Cora Cosrums.—Fronr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Desian ror Sora Back, Fic. 1, Pace 804. 
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Cross aND Hosein Sritcu. 


that is concealed by a lace frill and a long ribbon bow. A 


lappet of lace and ribbon hangs at the back. 


Fig. 2 is a ruby velvet cap with Bulgarian embroidery. A 
piece of velvet half a yard wide by ten inches deep, rounded 


JU 





Fig. 1.—Work-Basker. 


at the front corners, is 
pleated into shape to 
form the puffed crown, 
to which is fastened a 
curved stiff net brim; 
the latter is covered 
with a band of em- 
broidered gauze that 
is beaded with yellow 
and red beads, A 
pleated fan of velvet 
edged with embroid- 
ery forms a fall at the 
back, 


Border for Linen 
Embroidery. 
Tuts border is to be 
worked on a linen or 
linen canvas ground 
with French cotton or 
washing silk of a sin- 
gle color, in cross 
stitch for the heavy 


parts and Holbein 
stitch for the light 
lines. 


Tapestry Fire- 
Screen. 

Tue frame of this 
screen is of polished 
brass, having two nar- 
row side panels in 
which there are re- 
poussé disks surround- 
ed with open scroll- 
work of the metal. 
The wide middle panel 
is a landscape exe- 
cuted in needle tap- 
estry. 


Work-Baskets. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 is a square 
gilded basket, which is 
lined with copper-col- 
ered satin. On the 
sides of the basket the 
satin lining is veiled 
by bands of filet or 
square-meshed net, on 
which a design is work- 
ed in cross stitch with 
colored silks. The 
edges are bound with 
plush, and a narrow 
band of it is wound 
about the handle. A 
crochet edging with a 
fringe of pompons 
hangs from the upper 
edge. 

The basket Fig. 2 
has the feet and edges 
gilded, and is lined 
with peacock blue sat- 
in. The outside dec- 
oration is a band of 
gold tinsel __ braid, 
which is set between 
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Tapestry Frre-ScrEEN, 


two folds of peacock blue plush. The braid is embroidered in a light 
cross stitch design in pale peacock blue silk, picked out with Holbein 
lines in garnet silk; the pattern is illustrated in full size on page 260 of 
A narrow fold of plush is wound about the 
gilded handle, which is further ornamented with clusters of silk 


pompons. 
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Fig. 1.—Brocapep 


AND Priatin Sux Dress. 


THEATRE TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Girt’s Lignr Woon Dress. 











brim of sea-gulls’ breasts. 
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Borper ror LiInEN Empromery.—Cross anp Housern Stircn. 


Young Girl’s Seal Muff and Turban.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 804, 

Tue turban shown in Fig. 1 has the crown of seal and the 

Feather pompons and fur leaves 

form the trimming. The seal muff, Fig. 2, is flat, with a pock- 





Fig. 2.—Work-BaskErT. 
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Fig. 3.—Cuenitte Gauze anp Sirk Costume. 








et and handle on the 


back. The front is 
trimmed with two 
bands of  sea-gulls’ 


breast feathers and a 
cluster of feather pom 
pons with seal leaves 
is placed at the centre. 
The satin lining forms 
a frill at the sides, and 
chenille fringe is set 


across the bottom. 


Theatre Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1 is a dress of 
licht blue brocaded and 
plain silk combined. 
The skirt, which is 
mainly of broeade, has 
flat panel-like sides and 
flowing back breadths, 
only the narrow fan- 
pleated tablier being of 
plain repped silk. The 
brocade basque has a 
tapering plastron of 
dark sapphire blue vel- 
vet, square at the neck, 
with searf draperies of 
plain silk at the sides. 
The high Medicis collar 
is likewise of velvet, 
wired at the edge and 
studded with rosary 
beads. The pointed 
girdle and bow are of 
plain silk. 

Fig. 2, a young girl’s 
dress of pale shrimp 
pink veiling, has a full 
kilted skirt that is 
edged with broad wool 
The sides of the 
skirt are rounded, the 
lace edging forming a 
jabot on each side of 
the back, where a nleat- 
ed breadth is set he- 
tween. The poiuted 
waist has bretelles and 
cuffs of red velvet, and 
there is a red velvet 
sash bow on the back 
of the skirt. 

Fig. 3 has a skirt of 
mordoré repped s'lk, 
which has a fringe of 
silk loops at the lower 
edge, headed by a band 
of brown plush five 
inches wide. The 
basque and drapery 
are of brown and gold 
chenille-striped gauze. 
The drapery is ar- 
ranged as a broad full 
scarf covering the lower 
edge of the basque and 
knotted on the left side, 
where two long ends 
terminate in chenille 
tassels The basque has 
plush collar and cuffs. 


lace. 
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THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK -BOOK 
mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. L—( Adv.) 





“WOMAN AND HER DISEASES ” 
Is the title of an ivteresting illustrated treatise 
ages) sent, postpaid, for 10 cents in sta Adar 
N orid’s Dispe nsary Medical Association, 'Buifalo, N Y. 
—[Adv.] 


agen 





“Yee; [shall break the engagement,” she said, fold- 
ing her arms and looking defiant; ‘‘it is really too 
much trouble to converse with him ; Y- sas deaf asa 
post, and talks like he had a mouthful of mush. Be- 
sides, the way he hawks and spits is disgusting.” 


“Don’t break the engagement for that; 


ike Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. It will cure him com- 


pletely.” “ Well, Pil tell him. I do hate to break it 
off, for in all other respects he’s quite too charming.” 
Of course, it cured his catarrh.—[4 dv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorcus and Healthy Growth of the Hair 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Burnett's FLa vorine Exrracrs—the best.—{ Adv.] 





ADVERTDISH MEN'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


~= Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


DRAWN-WORK 


is fully described and oe din the Supplement 
No. 4 to 


Bentley's Cat lalogn of Novelties 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 


These illustrations are not stereotypes from old mag- 
azines, but full-size engravings from specimens of the 
different stitches worked expressiy for this book, mak- 
ing a practical gaide that every teacher of Art Needle- 
work shonld have 

This number also contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the latest novelty in decoration (originated by 


us), and called 
FLOWERS, 













far more economi- 


’ ‘ sry 
FILIGRE' 
with 400 other illustrations of Christmas Novel- 

ties, Stamping Patterns, &c. 

Supplement contains 32 large pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Our full Catalogue,192 pages, 3°90 illustrations, 25 cts. 

Or both together for 40 cents. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West lith Street, NEW YORK. 


‘swiss MILK FOOD 
swiss 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 














NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. _ inds the 
Chest, promotes res- = 
piration, prevents s 
Round Shoulders. A = 
perfect Skirt Sup- 
porter for Ladies. No= 
harness —simple—un- 
like all others. All 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys, and Girls. 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. 












Cheapest and 
Sold by Druggists and 
General Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per 


pair, plain and figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest 
measure around the body. Address KNICKERBOUK- 
ER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. N. A. Jounson, Prop’r. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
dc scoruting and furnishing of houses. For circu! ar, 
with terme, re fere neces, &e. , address 

“HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York, 


A Great Preserver of Health 


Keep warm and comfortable dur- 
ing the coming Winter, by wear- 
ing Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Under- 
garments: they protect Ladies 
with weak lungs from cold, and 
prevent Rheumatism and Pneu- 
monia. Send for Circular. 

D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. — 


‘To E mbroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Buacxerv & Arnwsrrono’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins, All good silk and beautiful 
colors, Designe for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts, in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





URS. FURS. 
6 GUNTHER' SON 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820), 


194 FIFTH AVE., New York. 


| Seal-skin 
Wraps 

Astrachan Jackets, Pelerines, Fichus, Muffs, and 
Ti _mmings. 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables. 

Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes. 

| Gents’ Cloth Coats, Lined and Trimmed Fur. 
Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &c. 





i 




















tell him to | 


Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 


| AT PRICES THAT WILL AMPLY REPAY A VISIT 
| TO OUR WAREROOMS. 


Fashion Plate, Descriptive Catalogue, and Price-list 
} Sent on applic vt hes 
Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention 
When customers are known to the honse, or satis- 
factory references are furnished, goods will be sent on 
} approval, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 








12x 9, of 


. a oe “a 
STAMPING PATTERNS. 

Over 3000 choice designs. No two alike. Send 25c. 
for it and the Winter Supplement to Home Beantiful, 
coutaining all the latest novelties for Christmas in 
Art Needlework. 


MRS, T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th Street. 


STEIN’S SAFETY 
Stocking Supporters. 


NO MORE BLOOD - STRANGLING 
GARTERS 
RECOMMENDED BY at veo 
4 LEADING PHYSICIA 
Cc hildre n’s one attachment, Sc. a a pair. 
two = CO” 
Misses’ Cs - se, ** 
Ladies’ nl 5 Ibe. * 
Misses’, with a belt, Re. “ 
Ladies’ ‘ a. © 
Stocking, Abdominal, and 
Catamenial Bandage Sup- 
porter combined Sc, “* 
Health Skirt Supporter Be. 
Brighton Gents’ Garter a 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES 
Or on receipt of price in 2c stamps by 
LEWIS STEIN, 


Sole O\vner and Manufacture?, 
178 Centre St., New York. 


FANCY-WORK BOOKS 
INGALLS’ MANUAL OF FANCY-WORK, New 


Edition. This New Edition has Patterns 
and Instructions for Kensington Embroidery, Artistic 
Needle-work, etc. It has 57 Illustrations of Sritoues, 
including Kensington, Outline, Satin, 21 New Renats- 
sanor Stitcurs from Paris, etc. Gives a list of the 
materials used, has a fine selection of Fancy-Work 
Patterns. We send this Manvat by mail for 18 two- 
cent stamps 


COLOR 





OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. It 
gives the Correct Colors and Shades for 


Embroidering Flowers, Grasses, Ferna, etc. Pr ie +, 85c. 
Hand-book of Crochet and Knitted Lace, 80c. 
Book of Darned Lace Patterns, . . . “, OS 
Book for Crazy Patchwork, Vv ee "2S 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Book, ° “* Be 


Book of Worsted Cross-Stitch Patterns, ‘ . Ca 
Book of Tidy and Point-Russe Patterns, . “| Oe 
Instruction Book for Stremping and Painting, “ — 1be. 
S2™ The retail price of these 9 books is $2.21 
SPECIAL OFFER!—We will send you these 9 
Books, by mail, for $1.00 and five 2c. stamps. Circulars 
free. Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENER- 
ATOR is the only harmless preparation 
known for gray hair; neither lead nor 
] silver enters its composition ; eS produce es 
Aevery shade, is immediate and lasting, 
odorless and stainless. 

Price, $1.00, $2.00, and $3.00. Send for 
circulars, 

Imperial Hair Regenerator Company, 

54 West 23d Street. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 44 East 25th St, N. N.Y. 














THE GATES OF PEARL 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


Only when the lips display pretty teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT., 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies aud preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYVING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All hair goods— Switches, Wigs, Toupées, latest 
novelties in Front Pieces—poritively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.O0.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Send for catalogue. 


TDARIBW 


HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
—aANo Cc 
BIRTH MARKS 
-are-cured-by- 


Cuticura 


Fs CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

antile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 
ing. Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 
symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 
Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curtoura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curioura 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. 

Cuttovra Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuviovea, 5c. ; Soar, 25c. ; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Potrer Drug anv 
Curmioan Co., Boston, Mass. 

we Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


z is 


GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like all 
other styles invented by 


H. CUILMARD, 
841 Broadway, New York 
PRIC E, TEN — 







Baox- Aone, Uterine Pains, Soreness, and 
Weakness speedily cured by Cutiouna AntI- 
Patn Pu ASTER. Ww arranted. 5c. 


City. 


DOLLARS. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY dies 
teed ‘becoming’ to 1 


to 





he m'fr for Illust’d 
—.Burnham, 71 State-st Cent’ | Music Hall)Chicago 


CURE ‘i: DEAF 
THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comiortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, free. Address, F. 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway. N. Y. Mention this paper 


METCALF’S SATCHET POWDERS 


Heliotrope, Violette, and Jockey Club. 
Impart a delightful and lasting odor to Clothing, 
Stationery, Gloves, Furniture, and Toilet Articles. 
Large sample mailed upon receipt of twenty-five 
cents in postage stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston. 
FOUGERA 


~ co., 
30 North Willlnes Street, N. ¥Y., General Agents. 





and best Australian wool, 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 


They are made of the finest silk 


You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and beauty and regularity of finish, 


width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 
None genuine unless rolled on 


a “Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 
shades of black. 














EDFERN 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 
FURS, FURS. 





Gowns, Coats, and Mantles artistically trimmed 
with Fur, : 

Redfern Seal and Persian Lamb Coats are cut 
and made by his own cutters, thus 
Ladies a Perfect Fit. 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE. 


New = Handsome Art History. 


RESENT SELF or Art-Student Friend with the 

OPULAR lilustrated eee? of Fine Arts of 

AINTING AND SCULPTURE. 320 pages. 8vo, 

RICE THREE DOLLARS. (250 illustrations.) Sent 

OSTPAID. carefully wrapped. Address, with 

OSTAL NOTE for $3, J. F. BRENNAN, Publisher, 
89 Johnston Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


insuring 


SERKYS' T BA. —Guarante “ed the gen- 
nine Serkys, direct from the Orient. ‘Tris 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful heaith- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonié sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppresse a troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Price, 50 cts. aud 
$1.00 ar? hox. 

ERK YS’ TEA COMPANY, 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 


_BABY’S.. BIRTHDAY, 





ells, 
Richardson & Co., 4 Ve 


Golden Hai Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 


mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Stxru Avenver, New York. 


wo M AN WANTED scs'.'450 
for our business tu her Joc 


ity. wep house. References exchanged. aqarey ° 
once. AY ___ GAY BROS, 1 14 & Barelay Street, N 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
; 
Miss 


MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0, Box 1654, New York. 
SHOPPIN 


In New York by a lady 
taste, & 


of long experience, good 

¢., without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
NV ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 


also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
By a lady of taste. Ten years’ experience. Trousseaux 
a pecialty. For particulars and reference address 

MRS. M. LLOYD, P. O. Box 719, N. Y. City. 
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Fmbroidered Handkerchists 


FROM THE 


BANKRUPT STOCK [; 


M. C. WARREN, Importer. 


We have bought at an EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICE for cash, the CREAM of 
M. ©. Warren’s stock of PINE EMBROID- 
ERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 


in colors, 


white, and black, and offer at a great sacrifice, 
2583 doz. at 29c. each. 
3859 doz. at 33c. each. 
4825 doz. at 47c. each. 
2634 doz at 59c. each. 


CHOICE GOODS; BANKRUPT 
PRICES; JUST WHAT YOU WANT 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

N. B.—Orders should be sent early to avoid 
the rush of the Holiday Season. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK, 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 
Jalles MoCreery W OO. 


Are now offering several thousand 
the Richest Imported Silk, Velvet, 
Novelties at about Half Price. They are espe- 
cially suited for Wraps, Street, Reception, and 
Evening Costumes, and can all be matched in 
appropriate Silk Textures for Combinations. 
They will also continue the disposal of their 
Fall importation of Black and Colored Silks, 
Plain Velvets, Plushes, &c., 
reduction in prices. 


yards of 


and Plush 


at a very marked 


We respectfully invite an examination. 
Orders by mail or express will receive care- 
ful attention. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New y ork, 


Bridal Outfits. 


L[nfant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 


Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.“ Y. 


Grand Christmas Double N Number 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


Permanently Enlarged and Improved, 
NOW READY! 
Comprises a Magnificent Picture in colors, entitled: 
“LITTLE MOTHER HUBBARD,” 
and an Unrivalled Variety of Fashions, New and Com- 
plete Stories, &c., &c. The whole forming 


2 Paris and 6 Supplements, at the Reduced Price, GOs. 
It is altogether more interesting and valuable to 
Ladies and Families than ever before. 
The International News Company, 29 and 
eekman St., New York. 
¢#™~ Single subscriptions for any foreigu periodical 
may be sent to us, but wee mploy no canvassing age ents. 


WASH SILK. 


ment of Outline Embroidery or 
Etching Silk. in nthe celebrated (fast colors 
ASIATIC DYE =. 
Warranted to Wash in Warm Water and Castile Soap, 
without change of color or injury to the most delica 
fabric. Manufactured in America exclusively by 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
(469 Broadway. New V ork 
At wholesale only at) 621 Market St., Phila. 











‘FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
oles of cheeks and neek, making them 
me and rosy ; algo rules for using 
jumbbells, to develop e¥ery muscle 
of the er and 50 cts. 
wi » 


for 
bake fet k - Dow Tomes School for 
hysical Culture, 16°E. 14th St.. N. ¥. 


s “HE Bes Best. Practical Art Magazine”? is is 

THE ART AMATEUR. Monthly. 32 to 50 
large pages. A profusion of Working Designs, Instruc- 
tions, Criticisms, and [lustrations, “Spe ciaities: Home 
DrooRaTION AND FURNISUING (Expert Advice Fee), 
Painting, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, 
Etching. Brass Hammeri ing, aud Ecelesiastical and other 
Art Needlework. Superb Colored Plates, $4.00 

ore r. ne 25 cents. Mention Harper's. 

MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 





THE ‘IPSWICH JERSEY.” 
SILK FINISH. 


The price 
places this 
garment 
within 
reach of 
all. 


Cloth Strong 





Sizes _ 
30 to 49, 


This BLACK 








ms tgs a and Elastie, 
IS positively and so closely 
fast and will Jknit that 
NIQ! white will not 
| NO I crock. | show through. 
. ax! The finish 





gives it the appearance of a SILK 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolle d by the IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Sty ies, and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket on eve ry Jersey. For sale 
by Dry-Goods dealers generally. 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE. 
Le Boutillier Bros., 


BROADWAY and 14th St. 


Extraordinary Bargains in New ard Fashionable 
Goods, chiefly of our own importation and home 
ordering. 





50 pieces Black Gros-Grain Silks,.......... 49¢. 
75 pieces Black Gros-Grain Silks,worth $1.35. $1.00 
25 pieces 22-inch Black F yl Frangs 

extra rich cord, regular price, $2.2 1.50 


50 pieces 22-inch Colore 4 Falle ir rancais, all 


leading shades, worth $1.7 1.25 
DRESS Coops. 

54-inch Van Guilpin’s Broadcloth, all colors 

and Black, the finest cloth imported for ladies’ 

GUOGUOE, WOUtR GEDG i. oinwccccvedcsecnccscvoes 2.90 
54-inch French Tricot (Ladies’ Cloth), all 

colors and Black, regular price $2.00......... 1.69 
52-inch Real Seal-Silk Cloaking Plush, rey- 

ular $12.00 quality...... 8.50 
54-inch Boucle C loakings, in ‘Brown, Blue, 

and Black, regular $4.00 quality............ - 2.75 

UNDERWEAR. 

Gents’ Egyptian Camel’s-Hair Shirts and 

Drawers, all sizes, regular price $1.50 each. 1.00 
Gents’ Scotch Wool Shirts and Drawers, all 

GENE, GRD QOGIAS. 6» vine 0ba0cs cdanceat Per suit 3.79 


tend 
C astealbe Ks 


RICH SILKS, ETC. 


We are exhibiting a very 
choice collection of High Paris 
Novelties in Fancy Figured 
Silks, Silver and Gold Brocades, 
Colored and White Failie Fran- 
cais, Satins, etc., together with 
an extensive variety of Plain 
and Brocaded Velvets and 
Plushes, suitable for Street or 
Evening Wear 


Droadovay AS 19th ét. 





FILIGRET FLOWERS. 
Farnham’s Art Needlework Bazaar, 


10 West l4th Street. 
THE LATEST CRAZE. 
Used for Decorative purposes in Art Needlework. 
Send 15c. for Catalogue, just issued, illustrating all of 
the latest novelties for Christmas Gifts. 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR ME. 


A RUG-MAKER FREE, 

Our Circular tells how to get one, ‘* How to Make Rag 
and Turkish Rugs” on a Sew ing Machine, also 
how the ‘LITTLE WONDER" perforates your own 
STAMPING PATTERNS, original designs, or those 
from Art Books. Specimen forstamp. Agents wanted. 

EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Square, New York. 





BURTS 











For LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN, 


FIT PERFECTLY 










EASY ON THE FEET 
SUPERIOR 


COST NO MORE 


IN STYLE 


THAN ANY OTHER 
FINE SHOES. 


GENUINE 


HAVE THE FULL NAMF OF 


EDWIN C. BURT sramrep on LINING anv 
SOLE or gaou suor, any aznzE WARRANTED. 


Sole Stamp. 





Lining Stamp. 


For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly 
every city throughout the United States and Canada. 


ALSO BY 
WILLIAM TARN & CO., Lonpon, Eneianp. 
CHAS. JENNER & CO., Evinsureu, SooTLAND. 
COPLAND & LYE, Graseow, 
JOHN ARNOTT & CO. , BeLrast, TRELAND. 
ARNOTT & CO., Dust. IN, 
WEEKS & CO., Suanouat, Cua. 


If you cannot get our make of shoes from your 
dealer, send address for direction how to procure them. 





MANUFAOTURED BY 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


In all widths of Lasts, any style of Toe and Heel. 


Ask your Shoe-dealer for Burt’s. Kid Dress- 
ing; it is the best Dressing in the market, and, if 
used as directed, will not injure the shoe. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 
Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 
LATE WITH 


A. T.STEWART & CO. 
FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 
We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


KNAPP'S PAT. ADJUSTABLE 
Dress and Skirt Figures, 


PAPIER MACHE & WIRE BUSTS. 
Full-Sized Figure, - = $6.50 each. 
Skirt 0 = . = 3.00 “ 
UNION FORM CO, 

NEW HAVEN, CT. 


Domestic Sewing Machine Co, 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., Y. N. 

Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries and 
Tapestries. 

Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Souvenirs. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for ali kinds of 





Fancy Needlework. Lessons given in every branch | 


of embroidery. 
_ Mail ( Orde rs will receive prompt attention. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


IMPEEPECTIONS. 
oft acd! nds & Feet, Superfiuous 
Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckles, Moth, Red 
Nose. A Acne, BI'k Heads, Sears, Pitting & 
tres men. r. John Woodbury, 
37 N. Pear Se, Albany, N. ¥. 
_Established 1870. 10c, for Book. 















ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and be Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50 a year. R. HALM, Art Manager. 

9 Giase i7th Street, New York. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR pameus ah al A His. 
ticket Fapea SS Yn Karat, Youd Tea ah 
rey nm t 
‘1008 month Engraving for Cireuless, Terms, “4 
par ys D. WORTHINGTON & O0., rd. Co 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 


PLAYS. School, Club, and Parlor. Best ont. 


Catalogue free. T. 's. DEN ISON, C hicago, Hl. 














LOOKS 
LIKE SILK 
VELVET. 


—<—~o— 


SOLD at Retail by 
all First-Class Retail 
Dry-Goods Dealers. 


Sold by Arnon, Constasie, & Co. 
Jas. A. Heazn & Son, H. O’Naitt & Co., 


we 


STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL | 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 





‘minent | = | 


‘Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y,, 


OFFER 


1000 PIECES 


OF THE CELEBRATED 
‘Elberon Fine Twill” Velveteen 


IN ALL SHADES AND BLACKS. 


| 


Samples mailed on receipt of stamp for postage. 


These “ Elberon Fine Twill” Velveteus 


Are superior in weave, lustre, and are 


CUARANTEED TO WEAR. 


MEY 


3/th Annual Greeting ! 





The advent of the Holiday Season which im 
mediately precedes the death of the Old Year 
| is suggestive of presents, and what to give is a 
most perplexing question. 
| For the benefit of those who want a be re- 


| lieved of this anxiety we have just issued a 


HOLIDAY EDITION 


Of our FASHION MAGAZINE, which contains an 


Aggregation of Novelties 


Seldom found under one roof. The Magazine 
contains profuse Illustrations of all the goods 
to be found in each of our 


52 departments, with 


the lowest New York yrices, and comprise | 
part SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS, MIL LI 
NERY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, TOYS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, and a choice selection 
of original literary matter, and will be mailed to 


any address on receipt of 
cents per annum. 


OUR ENLARGED ORDER DEPARTMENT, 


‘th its superior facilities for the transmission 
of goods, enables out-of-town buyers to enjoy 
| the same advantages in shopping as city dwellers. 


RDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311,3114 to 321 Grand Street ; 


N.Y. 


0 


15 cents, or ¢ 


56 to #0 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 


W. 6. Fs 











at AES Z0 4, ™% 
oO ny. | 





| 
| Will offer special : 
} 40 pieces 24-inch SEAL CLOAK- 


| ING PLUSH, worth $4.00. .for $2.50 

10 pieces 50- inch best SILK SEAL- 

| PLUSH, worth $14.00.......for 8.00 

| 80 pieces 19-inch Black Woven BRO- 

| CADE VELVET, worth $2.00. 

for 1.35 
40 pieces 19-inch finest BLACK 

BROCADE VELVET, —_— 

3.00.... ...for 1.98 

| 800 pieces DRESS VELV EIS 

| all shades, worth $1.25 : for $8ce. 


Balance of Novelties in 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS 
reduced 33 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 
EVERY LAD SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH 
| The cheapest Fashion Jo yurnal published. Single 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Sen 


| orders to S.T. TAY LOR, 98 30 Broadway, } N. Y. 


COSTS 
ONE THIRD 
AS MUCH. 


TO 


— 
SOLD at Wholesale 
only by SHAEN & 


CHRISTIE, 198 and 
200 Church St., N.Y. 


& C. Jonnson, Jas. MoCraxery & Co., Lz Bourtirizeg Bros, Joun E. Kavenran & Co., Simpson, Caawrorp, & Sumpson, 
F. Koon & Son. 
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NOVEMBER 26, 1885.—‘‘ THANKS, NO MORE.” 
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SOLAR ENERGY. 
“ JIMMIE, WHAT MAKES THE CHINAZERS’ EYES REAR UP 
AT THER CORNERS, LIKE THIS?” 
JIMMIE (who once attended school a week). “* WELL, 1 SHOULD 
SAY! DON'T YoU KNOW? WHY, THEY COMES FROM A HOT 
CLIMATE, YOU KNOW, AN’ THE SUN WARPS UM UP THAT WAY.” 


FACETLE. 

Lirrix Ethel went 
to see her grandmo- 
ther, and, for the first 
time in her life, alone. 
The experience of be- 
ing without her mo- 
ther or nurse in the 
city streets quite un- 
nerved the child, and 
on reaching her grand- 
mother’s she staid but 
an instant, so intent 
was she on getting 
home again. On re- 
turning there, she ask- 
ed her mother: “‘Can’t 
I go and tell grandma 
I’m safe back? I told 
her how frightened I 
was, and I know she'll 
worry.” 


eniawtetitsmne 

“So you jistgot back 
fum Hallerfax, eh, Mr. 
Johnsin? ’Clar to gra- 
cious! you's quite a 
trab’ler.” 

* Ya-as, Mr. Peters ; 
seems like eberyting 
an’ eberybody gone 
change sence I was 
here. Mr. Simpson 
got white ha’r, de ole 
wooden school-house 
done change into 
brick, de Mef’dist 
church gone an’ grow- 
eda steeple. My, my, 
how dis yer worl’ do 
turn aroun’! Tell me, 
Mr. Peters, whar’s my 
ole sweetheart, Miss 
Mary Bates—” 

“She ain’t you’ sweetheart, Mr. 
Johnsin. She am my wife, an’ de 
finest wife in de land.” 

“"Clar to goodness! Mr. Peters, 
you give me a drefful start. I disre- 
member as she liked you partickler. 
How did she come to turn her ’ten- 
tion to you ?” 

“ Well, sah, she had ter. I took a 
mean adwantage ob dat lubly crea- 
ture, Mr, Johnsin—a drefful mean 
adwantage. I lubbed her, an’ I got 
tired ob seein’ all der young fellers 
a-shinin’ round her. I tout de mat- 
ter ober, an’ one day I goes to her 
an’ I says, ‘Miss Mary,’ says I, ‘I 
got a hundred dollars agin a rainy 
day, an’ twenty dollars fer a silk 
dress fer der happy woman which 
takes my han’ in lawful wedlock, 
Dat dar dress has got to go to you 
or else to dat dar Simmons gal down 
in Mudville.’ Wid dat I tarn to go 
away.” 

“Well, what ‘sponse did Miss 
Bates make agin dat dar argyment ?” 

** Well, sah, she said she didn’t saw 
no reason why der dress shouldn’t 
stay in dis yer willage.” 


* Dat dar’minds me ob der co’tship 
ob a sailor man in Hallerfax,” said 
the traveller. ‘‘ He was a desperrit 
man, an’ all der ladies was ’clined fer 
to be a-scared ob him. One day he 
*ceeded in gitting one ob der lubli- 
est belles in der town out rowin’ in 
a boat wid him. When he got back 
he an’ she went straight to a minis- 
ter to git married. 

***Tell me,’ said der parson, ‘does 
dis yer lady take you ob her own 
free-will?? He s'picioned suthin 
wrong "bout der case, you see. 

“* Yes, sah,’ ’plied der desperrit 
sailorman. ‘I was ’tickler to ax her 
dat ar ‘dentical question. We jist 
been out fer a row in der harbor, 
sah. When we ’rived in der deepest 
water, sah, I reached down an’ pull- 
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AN 


ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


*“] say, Boss, I DOAN’ FEEL LIKE ‘'VESTIN’ IN TU’KEY WID DAT DOG OB YOU'N A-CHAWIN’ 


"WAY AT ME: SO YO’ "BLIGE 
HIs’N ‘DO LASHRATE! 


Boss, RIGHT WHERE YO’ Is.” 


ME 


ed der plug out’n der bottom ob der boat. ‘* What you 
doin’?” says she. ‘“ Lettin’ der water in,” says 

“ Lor’, what fer you doin’ dat?” she says. ‘ Susan,” 
says I, “‘der case is ser’ous; you goin’ fer to promise 
to marry me, else you goin’ fer to drown,” “ Ef it’s 
all der same to you,” says she, “I'd rather not drown,” 
says she. So I put der plugin again. Comin’ back, I 
axed her ef dis yer promise was ob her own free-will, 
an’ she said it was.’ 

* Der parson was puffeckly satisfied.” 
qoencomenQpemmmes 


SCENE AT COLLEGE TOWN. 

Srupent (to servant at the door). ** Miss Brown 2?” 

Servant. * She's engaged.” 

Srupent. “I knowit. I’m what she’s engaged to.” 

ee 
GOOD REASON FOR BEING ILL. 

It was in California. Judge Blank asked after the 
health of a gentleman’s wife. 

** She’s si-si-sick,” said the husband, who stuttered. 

“I’m very sorry to hear that. Not seriously, I 
hope ?” 

** She a-a-te-ate cucumbers.” 


‘Great heavens! Ate eight cucumbers? I should 





think she would be ill !” 
a arn 
Little Johnny confided to an elder sistér one day, “I 
wish, Lucy, that I could always have some money in 


BY CALLIN’ HIM OFF. 
BUT DOAN’ BODDAH YO'SE’F COMIN’ ROUN’; 


GIDEON'S BAN’! HOW DEM TEEF 


JES WHISTLE 


OB 
HIM OFF, 


my pocket, so whenever I happened to meet any one 
of the little girls that I know, I could buy her some- 
thing.” 
NOT RIPE ENOUGH TO CUT 


“Come here, Walter, and let me shave you too,” 
said Uncle Alfred, who was tonsorially employed, to 
his five-year-old nephew. 

_“* No,” was the prompt response ; ‘‘ my whisters ain’t 
ripe yet.” + Meco 
A DISCOURAGING CORN CROP. 


Man In A Carriage (to farmer in the field). “ That 
corn doesn’t look as though you'd get more’n half a 
crop.” 

Farmer In THR Fievp (to man ina carriage). “* Don’t 
expect to—I’m working it on shares.” 

““T mean you won’t get much to the acre.” 

** Don’t expect to—only got half an acre.” 

i a 
A NEW DEFINITION. 

One of the dullest scholars in a class was a boy abont 
fourteen years of age, who was more interested in 
horses than in books. The teacher gave out the word 
stability, and called for its definition. None of the 
hoys could give it, but when it came to the young 
jockey’s turn he shouted ont, “ Stability—work done 
in a stable,” which shed a new light on the dictionary. 





A THANESGIVING SYMPHONY. 








SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. _ 
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ment like that of Messrs. HAarPER & Brorurers, with 
its seven spacious floors crowded with all the per- 
fected machinery for book-making whic! 
vention can supply! In this great establishment 
hundreds of busy hands are at work giving substan 
tial aud beautiful settings to the product of hun- 
dreds of active and intelligent brains. 
The result of all this labor is a magnificent colle 

tion of books; elegant folios and quartos holding 


} modern in- 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
7 oe is a marvellous fascination in a collection of 
books. Looking upon the shelves of a well-filled li- 
brary, one who stops to consider what is concealed within 
the volumes stored therein glances through past centu- 
ries of action as well as of thought. Those rows upon rows 
of books represent the united product of thinking and 
working minds, which, although they may have passed 
across the mysteri- 
ous boundary limit 
of sight, are still do- 
ing their part to- 
ward enlightening 
the intelligence of 
the human race. 
An instinct of 
man is to set down 
in some visible form 
what is passing in 


his mind. What 
histories are carved 
in stone on old 
Egyptian monu- 


ments, and written 
in quaint figures on 
papyrus scrolls! 

It is interesting 
to consider how the 
memory of these 
rude literary at- 
tempts is preserved 
in the very names 
of the exquisite set- 
tings of the brain- 
work of modern 
times. 

The word book 
tells a long story. 
The ancient Ger- 
manus went to the 
forest and stripped 
bark from the beech- 
trees upon which to 
write their records. 
Hence our werd book. 

The term library, a collection of books, has a similar 
primary meaning. 
nally signified the bark of a tree. 
is a reminiscence of the days when a roll or volumen of 
manuscript was all the book the world knew. 

What an example of human progress is presented by the 
difference between the early book-makers, with their strips 
of bark and some crude pigments, and a modern establish- 
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From “PEPPER 





From CARLETON’S “CITY BALLADS.” 


AND SALT,” ny Howarp Pyze. 





The beech was buche in their tongue. | procure the class of reading of which he is in search. 


Liber, the Latin word for book, origi- 
Even the word volume | 


within their beautiful covers the richest productions 
of pen and pencil; substantial volumes containing a 
| record of the earth, with its wonders of Jand and sea, and 
| of its past and present peoples; dainty 
| the little folks; a wealth of beauty and information from 
| which any volume is a prize 
A book is always a sensible and graceful holiday gift 
and one sure to be appreciated, provided it is carefully 
chosen with reference to the taste of the recipient. The 


story - books for 


publications of Messrs. Harper & Brorurrs include on 
extensive variety, among which no purchaser can fail to 





As a 
guide to the selection of a suitable holiday present, we call 
attention to a few of the valuable new books, and 

elegant volumes especially designed for Christmas gifts. 

A new work of travel of special interest is The Congo, and 
the Founding of its Free State, by Henry M. Stanley. It is a 
picturesque and thrilling narrative of explorations in a 
wonderful country, where every step was attended with 
danger which could be conquered only by a strong will and 
never-failing courage and determination. 


to some 








From “THE BOY’S BOOK OF 


BATTLE LYRICS,” sy Tuomas Dunn Exatisn. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








SUPPLEMENT. 








When Mr. Stanley had completed the task of discovering 
Dr. Livingstone, the western half of the African continent 
was still a geographical blank. With a desire to solve the 
mystery of this vast expanse of unknown country, Mr. 
Has 3 
survive the time required to perform all the work, all shall 
be he said at starting, and how faithfully he kept 


Stanley set out on his great journey across Africa. 


done,” 


his promise is told in his great work on the Congo Valley, | 


entitled Through the Dark Continent 
markable journey ever accomplished, 

In August, 1877, Mr. Stanley reached the mouth of the 
Congo. He was exhausted and broken down, but the work 
had been done, the secret of the great river was in the pos- 
session of the world, and nations at once proceeded to take 
advantage of it. No other man could be chosen for the 
leader of the second great expedition than the one who had 
snecessfully passed down the river and proved its existence. 
Accordingly, in August, 1879, two years after his return to 
Europe, Mr. Stanley was again at Banana Point, where the 
Congo pours its muddy green water into the Atlantic, as 
the representative of the society called Comité @ Etudes 
du Haut Congo, of which King Leopold of Belgium is chief. 
He was provided with experienced men, with small steam- 
ers, With provisions, and with everything necessary to es- 
tablish the germs of civilization on the banks of the majes- 
tic African water-way. The result of his work, which ex- 
tendea over a period of five years, is contained in his latest 
book, The Congo. A more fascinating tale of adventure and 
Apart from its interest as a 
description of a rich territory destined to become of impor- 
tant commercial value to the world, it abounds in graphie 
pictures of a tropical land crowded with rare vegetation, 
with wild beasts, and with birds of rainbow plumage, and 
peopled with a race of savages, barbarous and primitive in 
their habits, but capable of being changed into a civilized 
and useful people. Mission stations are already doing a 
great work in the Congo Valley, and much praise is due to 
Mr. Stanley for his efficient aid afforded the faithful labor- 
ers in this new field of operations. 

Mr. Stanley’s Congo is published in two ornamental octa- 
vo volumes. It is printed in large, clear type, and contains 
over one hundred illustrations and maps from photographs 
and original drawings. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS publish an extensive libra- 
ry of African travel, including works by Dr. Livingstone, 
Schweinfurth, Du Chaillu, Baker, and other explorers. 

A fascinating new volume of travel and exploration is 4 
Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago, by Henry 
0. Forbes. During a period of five years Mr. Forbes passed 
his time in the wild regions of the Cocas-Keeling Island, 
the Moluceas, Timor- Laut, and other places beyond the 
bounds of civilization. He chose the most isolated spots 
for his camping ground, where he could best pursue his 
studies of the rich fauna and flora of those far-away islands. 
Enthusiastic and courageous, he was undaunted by difficul- 
ties and hardships. A new flower or bird or insect was 
sufficient compensation for any trouble necessary to secure 
it. Although devoting much space to careful and scientific 
details, he is never tiresome. His fresh and ardent love of 
nature in all her forms inspires his readers with eager in- 
terest in all his “finds.” His descriptions of the wonder- 
ful scenery by which he was surrounded, of the atolls, the 
lagoons with their myriad forms of vegetable and animal 
life, and the different corals steadily forming new reefs in 
those strange seas, are graphic and picturesque. And of the 
strange inhabitants, the half-naked natives, he made a spe- 
cial study. Their homes, their habits, their religion, and 
their ceremonies became familiar to him, and, unlike many 
travellers, Mr. Forbes understands the art of telling what 
he sees and knows. His book is published in handsome 
form, contains excellent maps, and is richly illustrated. 

Dr. William M. Thomson has prepared a new volume of 
his valuable work, The Land and the Book, which is one of 
the attractions for the approaching holidays. The pre- 
vious volumes of Dr. Thomson’s work, Southern Palestine and 
Jerusalem, and Central Palestine and Phenicia, were devoted 
to the section of country lying west of the Jordan. This 
new volume, which is entitled Lebanon, Damascus, and Be- 
yond Jordan, describes the regions “beyond Jordan east- 
ward,” and includes many localities rarely visited by the 
ordinary traveller. As an assistance to Biblical studies 
these books by Dr. Thomson are invaluable. A residence 
of forty-five years as a missionary in the countries about 
which he writes has enabled him to collect information 
concerning every inch of the ground where our Saviour 
lived and labored. He presents his readers with a graphic 
picture of the Holy Land at the present time, with con- 
stant reference to Bible texts and events narrated in the 
Scriptures. A spirit of earnest piety is evident on every 
page of his work, and nothing was ever written which 
brings Bible times so near to the modern mind as these 
charming books by Dr. Thomson. Each of these volumes 
is complete in itself. They are all elegantly bound, well 
provided with carefully prepared maps, and illustrated 
with numerous artistic engravings of sacred localities. All 
or any one of these books would be a graceful addition to 
a clergyman’s library about Christmas-time, and one that 
would surely be appreciated. 

Sketching Rambles in Holland, by George H. Boughton, with 
illustrations by the author and E. A. Abbey, is a delightful 
record of a “rare good time” which Mr. Boughton and Mr. 
Abbey had, “all alone by themselves,” in the quaint, decay- 
ing towns and cities on the shores of the Zuyder Zee. Mr. 
Boughton does not think that “the next ramblers will see 
our things.” It certainly takes artist eyes to discover all 
the beauties which were revealed to these two travellers 
in the land of fogs and dikes and stretches of soggy marsh. 
Mr. Boughton’s descriptions are delicious. His style is 
sparkling and free, with no trace in it of the conventional 
traveller. The primitive, awkward canal people and fisher 
folk become poetic in his hands, and the landscape is pic- 
tured by his pen as if drawn on canvas. There is a de- 
scriptive passage which reveals the secret inspiration which 
makes the landseapes of the old Dutch painters so famous: 
“The lovely quality of the gray-blue sapphire sky, the ex- 
qnisite tenderness of its soft azure fields pasturing innumer- 
able flocks of tleecy cloudlets, and stretching far, far into 
the melting distance, distant villages and streams, sails, 


a story of the most re- 


bravery was never written, 











windmills, and the yellow-gray stretch of the Zuyder Zee 
beyond, all blending into the delicious tints of the shim- 
mering blue-gray horizon.” 

If this is Holland, it is a beautiful country, despite its un- 
genial climate. 

Mr. Boughton’s rambles in the cities, placid in their old 
age, are those of an artist and poet. He loves the ancient 
cathedrals, and the tottering gabled houses are all the more 
charming in his eyes because “ the ‘ tooth of time’ has mum- 
bled off choice bits of rare carving iit wood and stone.” 

This volume of rambles in the “ untrodden ways of un- 
frequented Holland” is in every sense a holiday book. It is 
the result of an artistic play-day, and its publishers have 
given it an elegant and worthy setting. The covers are 
tastefully ornamented, it is beautifully printed, and the ex- 
quisite sketches by Mr. Boughton and Mr. Abbey, of which 
there are nearly one hundred, are engraved with care and 
delicacy. 

Travels describing every part of the known earth from 
the north to the south pole may be found among the publi- 
cations of Messrs. Harper & Brotuers. The Land of the 
Midnight Sun, by Paul B.Du Chaillu, is a brilliant and fas- 
cinating work in two elegant volumes, presenting a com- 
plete and charming picture of Norway and Sweden and 
Laptand. Mr. Du Chaillu made an exhaustive study of 
these countries, beginning at the southern extremity, and 
never stopping until he looked northward over the Arctic 
Ocean from the rugged promontory of North Cape. 

The journey of Mr. Lathrop and Mr. Reinhart to the Ibe- 
rian peninsula crystallized itself into a book entitled Spanish 
Vistas, which is more a series of poetic studies on the land 
where music and passion vie with the sunshine in their 
faver than a work of travel. It is a beautiful holiday gift 
book, daintily bound, and illustrated with artistic and hu- 
moreus sketches by Mr. Reinhart. 

Poe’s Raren, with twenty-six illustrations by Gustave 
Doré, is published by Messrs. HArPER & BROTHERS in 
sumptuons folio form. It is an ideal holiday volume. In 
looking at these wonderful drawings one can not but ask 
what Doré knew of despair and hopeless grief that he could 
picture it with such awful fidelity. The heart that sor- 
rows finds its own moods reflected in these creations of his 
peucil. How tender and sweet is the shadowy, spiritual 
face nestling near the lonely, brooding student, the invis- 
ible companion of his life! And what a touch of nature 
is the petulance of the man at a slight interruption of the 
silence which surrounds him! When the nerves are strain- 
ed to their utmost tension any little thing, which would 
otherwise pass unnoticed, is sufficient to excite one to vio- 
lent action. The impatient flinging open of door and shut- 
ter is not overlooked by Doré, and is the motive of some 
of his strongest work. A tender appreciation of spiritual 
beauty is shown in the picture where angels are bearing 
upward the radiant maiden soul. It is the most beautiful 
engraving in the book. The floating forms are marvels of 
delicate grace. They are faint and shadewy, but more dis- 
tinet than the earth which lies below, all its taint and stain 
and earthiness concealed in misty vapor. The last illustra- 
tion to the poem is a picture of desolation which many 
hearts will recognize. It is only an empty chair and a 
prostrate figure lying in the shadow. It is enough. It tells 
the whole story of a hopeless and lonely life. 

Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, an elegant com- 
panion folio to The Raven, is another striking illustration of 
Doré’s genius. The weird Rime has found its true artist 
in Doré. Witchcraft and horror and remorse were pever 
so majestically portrayed by artist’s pencil. 

Robert Herrick waited two hundred and fifty years for 
his artist, but he found him at last in Edwin A. Abbey. 
Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick, with drawings by 
Mr. Abbey, is one of those rare volumes where the artist’s 
conception is like a photograph of the author’s thought. 
Dairty lads and lassies of “ ye olden time” langh and dance 
on the pages of this beautiful book. There are quaint in- 
teriors, picturesque village streets, and fair Euglish land- 
scapes, all careful studies from nature as seen in the rural 
districts of England. Of the appreciative introductory es- 
say on Herrick poems, it is sufficient to say that it was writ- 
tem by Austin Dobson. 

When Mr. W. H. Gibson tucks his sketch-book under his 
arm and starts for the fields, nature opens her fairest flow- 
ers and throws out her most graceful wreaths to welcome 
her poet laureate, a position he has fairly won by his cele- 
bration of all her holidays—and other days. The two beau- 
tiful holiday volnames— Pastoral Days and Highways and By- 
ways—of which he is both author and artist, are leaves 
from the book of nature herself. His poetic drawings are 








not “compositions” made up in the studio from conveution- | 


al groupings of faded and withering specimens preserved 
in sand or pots of water; they are living, breathing plants, 
and you know that they are growing all the while the art- 
ist is at work, with their roots down in the succulent earth, 
and that their sprays and blossoms are creeping over old 
stone walls or nodding in the sunshine in the way that na- 
ture taught them. 

Mr. Gibson is a trne New-England boy, and he has never 
left his native soil in search of subjects. The woods, the 
fields, the country life of New England are always the 
theme of his pen or pencil. His written descriptions of life 
and character are tender, pathetic, and humorouy. His love 
of humor often breaks out in his drawings. He believes 
that nature has her fun and her grotesque fancies, and he 
delights to picture them. 

When Samuel Adams Drake wrote his charming book, 
The Heart of the White Mountains, Mr, Gibson drew the illus- 
trations. These drawings show that the artist can grasp 
the poetry of broad landscapes and of grim mountain 
ranges as faithfully as that of nature’s fine details of leaf 
and bud and flower. Mr. Drake’s book is a gem, a beauti- 
ful tribute to the White Mountain region, its history, its 
legend, and its majestic scenery. It is published by Messrs. 
Harper & BROTHERS in a handsome holiday quarto, beau- 
tifully bound and printed. 

A convenient edition of this work, containing all the 
maps and engravings given in the larger volume, is pub- 
lished for the use of tourists, and is an attractive compan- 


ion for a White Mountain excursion, whether made among | 


the mountains themselves or at home by the fireside, 


| of the poet. 





Mr. Gibson has also lent the witchery of his art, or more 
strictly speaking, of his nature, to a charming gift-book en- 
titled Nature’s Serial Story, by E.P.Roe. This beautiful 
volume is a pure and touching family story, and also a 
faithful picture of nature’s year. Mr. Gibson’s drawings 
are as beautiful as a bouquet of wild flowers, and Mr. Diel- 
man, who contributes the figure drawings and sweet do- 
mestic interiors, shows himself in full sympathy with the 
placid family life, the progress of which is narrated in Mr. 
Roe’s charming book. 

Books of history and biography are always welcome and 
valuable additions to the family library, and Christmas- 
time, when a vista of long winter evenings lies between 
the gay season and Easter-tide, is a fitting time to bestow 
them. 

A new work which covers ground not often entered by 
the historian is The Fall of Constantinople, the story of the 
Fourth Crusade, by Edwin Pears. The author, during : 
long residence in the East as president of the European 
bar at Constantinople, possessed unequalled opportunities 
for a thorough research through ancient documents and 
records. The good use he made of his privilege is mani- 
fest in this interesting volume. It is much more than a 
faithful record of facts; it is an energetic and graphic 
picture of the stormy times in the East seven hundred 
years ago. 

A Larger History of the United States of America, by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, is a volume recently published, 
which, written in Mr. Higginson’s brilliant, easy style, is 
pleasant reading for the young as well as for mature read- 
ers. He tells the story of America from the beginning 
down to the close of President Jackson’s administration in 
a series of studies of different epochs and national charac- 
teristics rather than in a connected conventional history. 
It is evident that the author is interested in his subject, 
and he inspires his readers with his own enthusiasm. 

Two elegant illustrated volumes of rare value and inter- 
est to lovers of archeology Troja and Ilios, by Dr. 
Schliemann, The work done by this persevering man dur- 
ing the last ten years has revealed the secrets of Homer's 
Troy, whieh lay hid from the sun beneath the dust of ages. 
Professor Sayce, in his ably written preface to Troja, says: 
“At Troy, at Mycene, and at Orkhomenos Dr. Schliemann 
has recovered a past which had already become but a shad- 
owy memory in the age of Peisistratos. We can measure 
the civilization and knowledge of the people who inhabit- 
ed those old cities,can handle the implements they used 
and the weapons they carried, can map out the chambers 
of the houses where they lived, can admire the pious care 
with which they tended their dead, can even trace the lim- 


are 


| its of their intercourse with other nations, and the succes- 


sive stages of culture through which they passed. ‘The he- 
roes of the [liad and Odyssey have become to us men of flesh 
and blood; we can watch both them and older heroes still 
in almost every act of their daily life, and even determine 
their nature and the capacity of their skulls.” 

City Ballads, a new volume of poems by Will Carleton, is 
among the attractions for the approaching holidays. Mr. 
Carleton has won a high place in the affections of his large 
circle of readers. Heis unique. Choosing topics from every- 
day life, he grasps their secrets and reveals their pathos as 
no author has done before him. The homeliest subject be- 
comes poetic in his skillful hands, and he draws from it 
lessons that arouse the highest feelings in the heart. 

This new volume shows increasing richness in the genius 
His vision “round the curves of life” is clear- 
er, his tenderness deeper, and his imagination stronger. 
The character of the young student fresh from college vis- 
iting for the first time the great city of which he has heard 
and dreamed is pictured with wonderful fidelity to baman 
nature. His classies are fresh in his mind, and the rush 
and the roar of the crowd arouse him to philosophic specu- 
lation. Here isa rare gem from his musings, worthy of any 
poet who ever wrote verse : 

“Cities that vet are to flourish, 
That the rich Future must nourish ! 
Where will you take up your stations? 
Where set your massive foundations ? 
Where are the slumbering meadows, 
Dreaming of clouds through their shadows, 
That by rough wheels rudely shaken 
Cities that yet are to be, 
You are not phantoms to me. 
You are as certain and sure 
As that old time shall endure.” 


In opposition to the dreaming student is practical and 
wise Farmer Harrington, who, “with some quick-gotten 


| pelf,’ has taken up his residence in the city to please his 


wife and educate his children. With warm heart and ster- 
ling common-sense, he prowls about the metropolis, pon- 
dering on wealth and want and crime and disaster, and his 
“calendar,” to which he confides his thoughts, is rich with 
subtle, delicate touches of joy and sorrow. 

Mr. Carleton’s earlier volumes, Farm Ballads, Farm Festi- 
vals, and Farm Legends, with their wealth of humor and 
tenderness, are already too popular to need new recommen- 
dation. All the volumes of his poems are handsomely bound 
and illustrated, and are appropriate holiday gift-books. 

Tennyson's Poems is an ornamental volume containing a 
complete collection of the works of this author—the only 
complete collection, in fact, which is published, as many 
early poems and fugitive pieces are omitted from all other 
editions. An illustrated paper by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, 
presenting an interesting picture of the poet in his home, 
serves as an introduction to the volume, 

Harper’s Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry, edited 
by the lamented Epes Sargent, is an elegant volume of 
nearly one thousand pages, containing selections from the 
works of more than seven hundred poets, with a short bio- 
graphical notice of each by Mr. Sargent, whose judgment 
and good taste were never more fully displayed than in 
this volume, which was his last work, his beautiful legacy 
to American home life. 

Boots and Saddles, by Elizabeth B. Custer, is a sweet and 


| simple story of love and devotion which goes to the heart 


| 


of every reader. Such a beautiful picture of domestic life 
at a far-away, desolate military station has never before 
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been written. Through twelve years of married life the 
brave and resolute Mrs. Custer clung to her husband’s side, 
following him throngh snow and driving storms, across 
cactus deserts, and through a country crowded with hostile 
Indians. Every privation and suffering was met and con- 
quered with sport and laughter. General Custer and his 
wife were happy so long as they were not separated, and 
the sole object of the lonely widow in giving to the world 
this touching recital of their experience in the wilderness 
of Dakota is to portray the strength and the wisdom and 
the beanty of her husband’s character. She has exalted 
herself in so doing; but of that she has not thought. 

Her picture of life at the army post in Dakota is a grace- 
ful idyl. There, far removed from civilization, a little 
world sprang up, of which General Custer was whe organ- 
izer and the head. In this isolation the officers and their 
wivés grew more and more united, for they had only each 
other. “That perpetual intimacy was a crucial test of 
the genuineness of the affection,” says Mrs. Custer. How 
this pleasant life came to a sudden end in the summer of 
1876 no one need to be told. General Custer set out on 
that last fatal campaign with his usual flow of spirits, and so 
few difficulties were encountered that he wrote to his wife 
that he had decided to take her with him the next time 
such an expedition became necessary. Then came the final 
blow. 

“rhe pathos of that Sunday afternoon, described by Mrs. 
Custer in concluding her book, could not be excelled. It 
is impossible to read of it without tears. The little band 
of officers’ wives gathered in Mrs. Custer’s apartment. Their 
hearts were heavy with indescribable yearnings for their 
absent ones; but they talked cheerfully and sang familiar 
hymns, although they broke into sobs at the tender words 
of “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” At that very hour, away 
on the Little Big Horn, General Custer and his brave men 
lay dying, and God asked these women “to walk on alone 
and in the shadow.” 

Boots and Saddles is a book every American woman should 
know by heart. Few stories of a life are so pure and touch- 
ing and ennobling. 

A very appropriate Christmas present to a lady house- 
keeper is a good cook-book, one that reveals the secrets of 
dainty and tasteful dishes, such as every lady likes to un- 
derstand the art of preparing. If there is a good cook in 
the parlor, there will always be one in the kitchen. Alas 





for the household where the preparation of food is left to | 


the undirected and ignorant brain and hands of the hired 
personage who calls herself a cook, a member of the class 
which presume to take service in many American kitchens! 
Some new cook-books which have appeared recently are 
excellent and practical guides for housekeepers who pos- 
sess the landable and lady-like ambition to make the viands 


placed upon the table a means of both health and pleasure | 


to the family. 

The Unrivalled Cook-Book, prepared by an accomplished 
lady who hides her identity behind the pseudonym of 
“Mrs. Washington”—for, as she quaintly says, “was not 
Washington the father of his country, and have not all 
children a right to their father’s name ?” 


is largely made 
up from private sources. 


A unique feature is the introduc- 


| found her best and ripest thoughts. 


| important, but hitherto unknown to the public 


tion of a large number of creole receipts of dainty dishes 


prepared in New Orleans more than a century ago. 
Cookery should be practiced as a tine art. It should not 


| reading for young men. 
J. Tilden, edited by John Bigelow, is a valuable new work, 


be restricted to the practices of any one people, but should | 


include the best of all nations. In this respeet Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s cook-book is indeed “unrivalled.” While giving 
the precedence to the American cnisine, she devotes much 
space to English, Scotch, French, German, Italian, and Rus- 
sian receipts. She gives eighteen different dishes prepared 
from macaroni, and directions for many delicate foreign 
dishes, which have never before appeared in an American 
cook-book. 

A volume containing dainty receipts fragrant with the 
savor of Old Dominion kitchens is the Virginia Cookery Book, 


compiled by Mary Stuart Smith. It is a good thing to pre- 


serve the traditions of the cuisine, to learn the preparation | 
of meats, and delicate pastries, and relishing entrées which | 


graced the tables of the generations passed away. In the Vir- 
ginia Cookery Book are collected receipts which were used in 
the old families for many years back, and which restore the 
fragrance of old-time feasts and merry-makings. These 
guides to household comfort should be put to practical use 
by every American woman who has the honor to be mistress 
of a household, and Christmas dinner-tables will be more 
inviting to the merry guests who crowd about them. 

Lovers of natural history will take delight in a small, 
convenient volume entitled Home Studies in Nature, by Mary 
Treat. Her pleasant narrative of familiar intercourse with 
birds, spiders, ants, and flowers inspires the reader to feel 
not only that he can, but that he will, go and do likewise. 
It is easy to carry out such a resolve, for, as the author says 
in her preface, “the smallest area around a well-chosen 
house will furnish sufficient material to satisfy all thirst of 
knowledge through the longest life.” 

The Principles of Expression in Piano-forte Playing, by 
Adolph F. Christiani, is a new publication which will be 
found of great service to performers whose ambition and 
natural inclination carry them beyond mechanical exeen- 
tion. The author, in a series of elaborate and critical anal- 
yses, explains the science of music, and the methods neces- 
sary to be followed in order to understand and give due ex- 
pression to the thought of the composer. He maintains that 
expression is based upon principles, and net merely npon 
emotional impulse or individual taste. His work is the re- 
sult of years of study which have enabled him to system- 
atize the fundamental rules of pianistic expression. As 
an aid to the complete understanding of his method, he pre- 
sents many passages taken from the works of celebrated 
coniposers, Which are excellent illustrations of the different 
forms of thought and emotion expressed by chords and har- 
monies. The book is a tasteful and appropriate gift to any 
student of music. 

A new number of the Franklin Square Song Collection has 
been published recently by Messrs. Harper & Brotuers., 
This is the third issue of this pretty household companion 
for winter evenings. Each of the three numbers contains 
the words and music of two hundred popular songs, both 
secular and religious. Many of them are old-time favorites, 
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echoes from the plantation, the fireside, and the prayer-meet- 
ing, bearing sweet and sacred associations in their tender 
melodies. 

Some other books of music for the household which are 
suitable for holiday gifts are Tennyson’s Songs With Music, 
a handsome quarto containing forty-five songs, with beanti- 
ful melodies by the best modern composers, together with 
ten full-page illustrations by Fredericks and other popular 
artists; and Songs of Our Youth, by Miss Mulock, a dainty 
volume, including some of the sweetest and most touching 
songs ever printed, 

Daneing, and its Relations to Education and Social Life, by 
Allen Dodworth, is a pleasant volume for the young people 
of the family. It gives two hundred and fifty figures for 
the “German,” and full and clear instructions in the best 
modern dances, with illustrations. Presenting dancing in 
the form of a healthful and agreeable exercise, Mr. Dod- 
worth demonstrates its value as inculcating grace and good 
taste. 

The Autobiography of Henry Taylor is an interesting work 
recently published. The author of Philip Van Antevelde, 
a man of rare ability, tells the story of his life in simple, 
charming style. The reminiscences of his seventy-five years, 
include English political and literary life during that pe- 
riod. Holding a responsible place in the Colonial Office, 
many interesting events came under his immediate notice, 
and his position in the world of letters brought him into 
close associations with many of the prominent men of this 
century. 

Books of this character are entertaining and beneficial 
family reading. Fifty Years of London Life, by Edmund 
Yates, and Some Literary Recollections, by James Payn, are 
two delightful volumes which carry the reader to the inner 
circle of London literary life. 

The “English Men of Letters” series includes biographies 


of celebrated English authors, prepared by the best modern | 


writers. Any one of these volumes would be a wise selec- 
tion for a moderate Christmas gift, and one that can not 
fail to be accepted as a compliment to the good taste of the 
recipient, for within these unpretending volumes lies a 
wealth of enjoyment, 

A new biography which should not be forgotten is a 
Life of Sir Moses Montefiore, by Lucien Wolf. The honora- 
ble and useful life of this venerable old man is well worthy 
of study. 


An important publication of the present year is George | 


Eliot’s Life, as Related in her Letters and Journals, arranged and 
edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. To the admirers of 
this remarkable woman this record of her life will be inval- 
uable. “On the intellectual side there remains little to be 
learned by those who already know George Eliot’s books,” 
writes her husband in the preface. “In the twenty vol- 
tmes which she wrote and published in her lifetiine will be 


lished throw light on another side of her nature—not less 
the side 
of the affections.” This work is published by Messrs. Har- 
PER & Broruers, in three volumes in uniform style with 
their handsome library edition of George Eliot’s novels, 
essays, and poems. 

Biographies of eminent Americans are the best kind of 
The Writings gad Speeches of Samuel 


published in two substantial volumes, the scope of which 
may be summed up by quoting Mr. Bigelow’s statement 


that these writings and speeches by Mr. Tilden “embody | 


the political opinions and public teachings of one of the 
most profound and sagacious of modern statesmen upon 


| the most important problems of American polities for the 


| 








last half-century.” The details of Mr. Tilden’s private life 
are not included in this work, but if is, nevertheless, the 
most faithful biography that could be presented, as the work 
accomplished and the influence exerted upon his fellow- 
men are, after all, the sum and substance of a man’s life. 
The Memoirs of General Dix, by his son, Morgan Dix, the 


‘ Bee ; } 
Life of James Buchanan, by George Ticknor Curtis, and Gen- | 


eral Beauregard’s Military Operations, by Altred Roman, are 
all important works, containing a store of information con- 
cerning the war between the States for the edification and 
retlection of American readers. 

Messrs. HARPER & Broruers publish a large number of 
works which are especially valuable as Christmas gifts to 
classical students—to the boys home from college for the 
holidays. Harper's Latin Dictionary is a complete and ac- 
curate work, in which is given the result of the latest re- 
searches of modern scholars. 

Lives of Greek Statesmen is a recent work by the Rev. Sir 
George W. Cox, including lives of Solon, Peisistratos, and 
eight others. It is a small, unpretentious volume, but 
would be a gift sure to receive a welcome from any lover 
of classical studies. 

Watson’s life of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; Simcox’s 
Latin Literature; Symonds’s Studies of the Greek Poets; Ma- 
haffy’s Greek Literature ; or any volume of the texts of Latin 
and Greek authors, with notes by the best modern scholars, 
are appropriate holiday gifts to students. 


Especially suitable as Christmas additions to family li- | 


braries are the substantial editions of the histories of Mot- 


ley, Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, and Green, or the beautiful | 


sets of the works of Goldsmith, Macaulay, and Coleridge. 


Works of reference are indispensable in the household. | 


Haydn's Dictionary of Dates and Lossing’s Cyclopedia of 
American History would be wisely chosen Christinas gifts to 
a family of school-children who are daily seeking help and 
information which the best informed parents are uot al- 
ways uble to give. 

A comprehensive work of reference for any family library, 
and a magnificent holiday gift to a clergyman or a Sunday- 
school superintendent, is McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia 
of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature, which is 
now complete in ten volumes. 


This is a stupendous work, 
and is a library in itself. 


It contains information concern- 


ing countries, peoples, manners, and customs, and hundreds | 


of other topics pertaining to ancient races, and to the 
growth and development of religion. 

The Friendly Edition of Shakespeare’s works, with notes 
and a historical introduction to each play, by William J. 
Rolfe, is the most attractive and convenient edition of 


The letters now pub- | 
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Shakespeare which has ever been published, and also the 
oue best adapted for family use. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary, published by Messrs. Har- 
PER & BROTHERS, is the most comprehensive and most mod- 
ern work of its kind. It is especially suitable for use in the 
school-room and the family circle, as it contains many words 
and familiar terms not included in other works of the same 
character. 

During the preseut year Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have 
commenced a weekly publication called “ Harper’s Handy 
Series,” which is a neat, convenient, and handsomely printed 
form of the best current literature, which by its cheapness 
is placed within the means of all classes of readers. This 
series comprises works of the highest character—pure fie- 
tion, biography, history, travel, and general literature 
as may be read aloud in the family circle. The volumes 
are sold separately, or a year’s subscription may be taken, 
thus securing a library of pleasurable and useful reading. 

A year’s subscription to any one of Messrs. HARPER & Bro 
THERS’ periodicals would be a graceful and valuable Christ- 
mas present. Nothing could be 
or girl than the assurance that —. ery week of the coming 
year they would hold in their hands a new number of HaR- 
PER’Ss YOUNG PEOPLE. This beautiful illustrated weekly 
for youthful readers has now entered its seventh volume. 
| The attractions offered for the coming year acs of the high- 
est character. Among them is a delightful new serial for 
girls by Mrs. Lillie, the author of “Nan” and of “Rolf 
House,” entitled “Jo’s Opportunity.” Mr. Howard Pyle 
will continue his fascinating illustrated old-time fairy tales. 
There will be papers on out-door sports, and many articles 
and stories prepared especially for boy readers, and a rich 
variety of instructive papers, poems, music, and artistic il- 
lustrations. 

The bound volume of YOUNG PEOPLE for the year just 
finished is a rare holiday treasure to any boy or girl who 
receives it. 


such 


re acceptable to a boy 


There is no other single book containing such 
| a rich and varied fund of amusement and instruction. The 
illustrations are as beautiful as the artist’s and the engrav- 
er’s skill can make them; and the reading matter, always 
pure and elevated in tone, is of a nature to fascinate and 
cultivate the youthful mind. The puzzles, contributed by 
the children themselves, afford charming recreation for long 





winter evenings, many of them requiring constant use of 
the geography and dictionary. The Post-oftice Box ‘and 
Exchange Department are already too popular with Eng- 
lish-speaking children in every corner of the earth to need 
a word in their favor. 


No other child’s publication in the 
United States affords such broad facilities to its young read 
| ers for social intercourse and the exchange of valuable and 

| interesting objects. 
of the Post-office 
naivelé of the 
crowded. 
Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have published some new 
and beautiful holiday volumes for youthful readers. To 
| provide good reading for the children, and encourage their 
| love of books by placing in their hands works of fascinating 
history and travel and healthful stories, is the duty of ev 
ery parent. It is astonishing how quick the love of read- 
ing develops in a child when it is given a chance. Every 
| intelligent parent knows that the books to which the ehil- 
| dren have access should have a healthful tendency, for 
| these young readers have not formed a judgment of thei 
| own, and will read anything that comes in their way, pro 
vided it is interesting. 


Any one of the thousands of readers 
Box can testify to the 
sweet childish letters with 


freshness anid 


Which it is 


It is therefore important to see 
that history is presented in an attractive dress, that trav- 
els are amusing as well as instructive, and that stories are 
both innocent and delightful. Fairy stories are important, 
too, in the intellectual education of youth. They delight 
and stimulate the imagination. They are the poetry of 

childhood. Pepper and Salt, or Seasoning for Young Folks, of 
which Mr. Howard Pyle is both author and artist, is a dain- 

ty artistic holiday volume, published for the coming Christ- 

mas-tide. 


It is a handsomely bound quarto, printed on 
thick, smooth paper. On the red-line title-page a mounted 
knight does valiant battle with the dragon Melaneolia, and 
Mr. Pyle conquers this insidious demon on every’ page of 
his charming book. 


In his preface—a rare bit of pathos 


and delicate humor—he says: “One must have a little 
pinch of seasoning in this dull, heavy life of ours.” If all 


“little pinches” of the joy that lightens labor and care were 
as savory and refreshitig as Mr. Pyle’s book, the “stony path 
of life” would be much easier to travel. His prose stories, 
with their dainty illustrations of simple youths and maid- 
ens, and small old men of the imp family, are delightful old- 
time fairy tales pointed with a humorous moral. 


His rliymes 
are the most charming of nonsense verses. 


Each oceupies 
a page, ou which the pictured representations of the char- 
acters are artistically interwoven with the text. 

Although Mr. Pyle professes to sprinkle his Pepper and Salt 
for the benefit of the children—good children who have 
learned their lessons or done their work 








| there are many 
| older ones who will find subtile wisdom and delicate sar- 
| casm in his book after the little folks have gone through it 
and have picked out all their small brains ean hold. There 
| are few volumes containing such a rare salad of sense and 
| nonsense as may be found in Mr. Pyle’s Christmas offering 
to the children. 

Thomas W. Knox has become a popular Santa Claus with 
the boys and girls, and he never fails to appear with the 
holiday season, his hands full of good things. A year ago 
he gave his readers The Voyage of the “ Vivian,” a delightful 
tale of adventure among the icebergs of the north pole, in 
which two youthful sailors traverse all the known regions 
of the arctic world, and make an imaginary circuit of the 
pole itself. Now he brings the sixth volume of the popular 
Boy Travellers. These boys, Frank and Fred, with their 
companion and mentor, Dr. Bronson, are familiar person- 
ages to the youth of the United States. In this new vol- 
ume the boys make a complete tour of South America. 
They go from New York to Aspinwall by steamer, and 
thence by rail across the Isthmus to Panama, which gives 
them an opportunity to study the works of the new canal 
| in the same careful manner as they had previously examined 
the Snez Canal, as described in their travels through Egypt 
and the Holy Land, which forms Part Fourth of the series. 
| From Panama the boys start downward along the west 


| 
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From “ HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE,” VOL. VI. 
coast. They proceed slowly, for there is much to study by | ond taking the young Nimrods to distant countries and far- | is a handsome illustrated volume of metrical narratives of 
away seas. Any one of these books by Colonel Knox is a | some notable events in the history of the United States. 
beantiful and suitable holiday gift to the boy of the family | Here the young folks may read in stirring rhyme, which 
will burn itself into the memory, of the burning of James- 


the way. Every step brings them to some point connected 
with the early history of the Western Continent, and these 
boys are not superficial travellers. Their intelligent com- | circle. 
panion gives them full information concerning the past and The Boy's Book of Battle Lyrics, by Thomas Dunn English, {Continued on page 815. ] 
present condition of the places they visit. The chil- 
dren who receive a Christmas eall from The Boy Travel- : See 3 I re RLS OP FE ee] 
lers in South America will learn all about the quaint old i 3 * ; Ria : : - 
cities of that country, the stately volcanoes, the magnifi- ; , , 3 y ; , 
cent valleys of the Madeira and the Amazons, Lake Titi- 
eaca, the highest lake in the world navigated by steam, 
on the shores of which are wonderful Inea ruins, and 
will read a sparkling deseription of every country in 
South America, from the Isthmus of Panama to the 
Strait of Magellan. This new volume, like those of The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East, is bound in elegant illu- 
minated covers, provided with good maps, and profuse- 
ly illustrated. Each volume of this series is complete 
in itself. 

Two attractive volumes by the same author are Hunt- 
ing Adventures on Land and Sea, Part First being a stirring 
description of the sports of North America, and Part Sec- 
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From ALLEN DODWORTH’S “DANCING.” From “HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,” VOL. 
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“Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 


It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore.” 
From POE'S “RAVEN.” I:tvstratep sy DORE. 
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[homson’s The Land and the Book. 
The Land and the Book. By Wrii1am M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a 
Missionary in Syria and Palestine. In Three Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50; Full 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $10 00 per Volume. (The Volumes sold separate ly.) 
Volume I. SourHERN PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM. (140 Illustrations and Maps.) 
Volume II. CENTRAL PALESTINE AND Puasnicta. (130 Illustrations and Maps.) 
Volume III. Lesanon, Damascus, AND Beyonp JorDAN. (147 Illustrations and 


Maps. ) 
Vol. VI. 


“ Harper's Young People” for 1885. 
Over 800 pages, with about 700 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 50. Vols. 
Il., I1L., 1V., and V., $3 50 each. Vol. I. out of print. 


‘ ’ a 
Stanley's Congo. 
The Congo, and the Founding of Its Free State: A Story of Work and Exploration. 
By H. M. Stan ey, Author of ‘‘Through the Dark Continent,” &c. With over One 


Hundred Hlustrations and Maps. 2 vols., pp. 1130. 8vo, Oroamental Cloth, $10 00 
per Set 

Higginson’s Larger History of the United States. 
A Larger History of the United States of America to the Close of President Jack- 
son's Administration By Tuomas WentwortH HiGGrnson, Author of ** Young 
Folks’ History of the United States,” &c. Illustrated by Maps, Plans, Portraits, and 
other Engravings. pp. xii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. 


Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. Edited by Joun BiGELow. pp. xviii., 


1202. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00 per Set. 
City Ballads. By Will Carleton. 
Illustrated. pp. 180. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Other Poems by Will Carleton: 


FARM FESTIVALS. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50. 
FARM BALLADS. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt 


Edges, $2 50. 
FARM LEGENDS. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. Illustrated. 
Thos. W. Knox’s Books for Boys: 


The Boy Travellers in South America. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Par- 
aguay, Argentine Republic, and Chili. With Descriptions of Patagonia and Tierra 
del Fuego, and Voyages upon the Amazon and La Plata Rivers. By Tomas W. 
Knox. With Colored Frontispiece, Profuse Illustrations, and Maps. pp. xvi., 514. 
Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 

The Voyage of the “ Vivian.” 
The Voyage of the ‘‘ Vivian” to the North Pole and Beyond. Adventures of Two 
Youths in the Open Polar Sea. By THomas W. Knox. With Colored Frontispiece, 
Profuse Illustrations, and Maps. pp. 298. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50. 


Boy ‘Travellers in the Far Kast. By Thos. W. Knox. 
In Five Volumes. Colored Frontispiece and Profuse Illustrations. 
Cloth, $8 00 each Volume 

Part lL ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY TO JAPAN 
AND CHINA.— Parr Il. ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOUR- 
NEY TO SIAM AND JAVA.—Parr II. ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS 
IN A JOURNEY TO CEYLON AND INDIA.— Part IV. ADVENTURES OF 
TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND.— 
Part V. ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. By Thos.W. Knox. 
In Two Vols. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Iluminated Cloth, $2 50 per Vol 

Parr I. THE YOUNG NIMRODS IN NORTH AMERICA.—Part II. THE 
YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD 

Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. 
Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use. 
pp. 364. Post 8vo, Dluminated Cloth, $2 50. 

The Fall of Constantinople. 
Being the Story of the Fourth Crusade. 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

The Boy's Book of Battle Lyrics. 
By Tuomas Dunn Eneuisu, M.D., LL.D. 
Lluminated Cloth, $2 00. 

Pepper and Salt. 

Pepper and Salt; or, Seasoning for Young Folk. 
Beautifully and Profuscly Illustrated by the Author 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Illuminated 


By Henry P. Wetts. Illustrated. 


By Epwin Pears, LL.B. pp. xvi., 422. 


Illustrated. pp. xii., 168. Square 8vo, 


Prepared by Howarp PYLe. 
4to, Nluminated Cloth, $2 00. 


A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago. 
A Narrative of Travel and Exploration from 1878 to 1883. By Henry O. Fores, 
F.R.G.S., &. With many Illustrations (including a colored Frontispiece) and 
Maps. pp. xx., 5386. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5 00 

Indian History for Young Folks. 


By Francis 8. DRAKE. 


With Colored Frontispiece, Numerous Illustrations, and a 
Map. pp. 480, 


8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 
‘ ah 7 
George Eliot's Life, 
As Related in her Letters and Journals. 
J. W. Cross. Portrait and Illustrations. 
12mo, ¢ loth, $3 75. 


George Eliot's Works. 


Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 
In Three Volumes. Library Edition, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 12 Vols. 12mo, Cloth, per vol., $1 25; per Set, $13 00; 
Half Calf, per Set, $80 09 
POPULAR EDITION. 12 Vols. 12mo, per vol., 75 cents. Complete Sets, Half 


Calf, &30 00 
FIRESIDE 


Sets.) 


EDITION. 12 Vols. in 6. 12mo, Cloth, $7 50 per Set. (Sold only in 


The Principles of Expression in Piano-forte Playing. 


By Apoura F. Curistiant. Illustrated. pp. 308. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Boughton’s Holland. 
Sketching Rambles in Holland. By GrorGe H. Boveuton, A.R.A. Beautifully and 
Profusely Ilustrated with Wood-engravings from Drawings by the Author and Ep- 
win A. Aspey. Two Artists’ Full-Page Proofs, Japanese Paper, without Letters, 
pp. xvi., 342. 8vo, Hluminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Brown 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Full Gilt Edges, $5 25. 

Nature's Serial Story. 
By Epwarp P. Ror. Beautifully and Profusely Ilustrated with Wood-engravings 


from Drawings by WriitAmM HAMILron Gipson and FREDERIC DIELMAN. pp. Xviii., 
430. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $5 00; Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


Friendly Edition of Shakespeare. 
“The Friendly Edition” of Shakespeare’s Works. 


volumes. Illustrated. Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges. 
Cloth, $380 00; Half Calf, $60 00. 


Laboulaye’s Last Fairy Tales. 
Last Fairy Tales by Epovarp Lavounaye. Authorized Translation by Mary L. 
Bootn. With over 250 Illustrations. pp. xviii., 382. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50. 

r , y 

Tennyson's Complete Works. 

The Complete Poetical Works of ALFRED, Lorp TENNyson, Poet-Laureate. With 
an Introductory Sketch by ANNE THackeray Rrrceute. With Portraits and Illus 
trations. pp. 480. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

Herrick’s Poems. Illustrated by Abbey. 

Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. With Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY. 
pp. vi., 188. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (la «@ Bow.) 

The Raven. Illustrated by Doré. 

The Raven. By EpGar ALLAN Por. Illustrated by Gustave Dore. 


ment by EpMuND CLARENCE StTepMAN. Folio (uniform with 
Mariner”), Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. (ln a Boz.) 


pee : : ‘ 
The Ancient Mariner. Illustrated by Dore. 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samue, TayLor CoL_ermGe. Illustrated 
by GustavE Dorté. A magnificently Hlustrated and Sumptuous Volume. Folio, 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. (ln a Box.) 


Highways and Byways. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in New England. 
son. Illustrated by the Author, — pp. 108. 
(In a Box.) 


Pastoral Days. 
Pastoral Days ; 


Illustrated by the Author. 
(In a Box.) 


The Heart of the White Mountains. 


By Samvuent Apams Drake, Author of ‘‘ Nooks and Corners of the New England 
Coast.” Illustrated by W. Hamitron Grpson, Author of ‘‘ Pastoral Days.” pp. xii., 
318. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (dn a Boz.) 


Lathrop’s Spanish Vistas. Illustrated by Reinhart. 


By GrorGe Parsons Laturop. Illustrated by CHaRLes 8. REINHART. 
210. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $3 00. 


Principles of Political! Economy. 
By Simon Newcoms, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics, U. S. Navy, Author of ‘‘ Pop- 
ular Astronomy,” &c. pp. xvi., 548. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Dancing, and its Relations to Education and Social Life. 
With a New Method of Instruction, including a Complete Guide to the Cotillion (Ger- 


man), with 250 Figures. By ALLEN Dopwortu. Illustrated. pp. vi., 278. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
Life and Times of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
A Sketch of the Life and Times of the Rev. Sydney Smith (M.A., Rector of Combe- 
Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s). Based on Family Documents and the 
Recollections of Personal Friends. By Sruartr J. Rem. With Steel-plate Portrait 
and Illustrations. pp. xx., 410. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
Lossing’s Works. 

Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution; 
Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and 
Traditions of the War for Independence. By Benson J. Losstnc. 2 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $18 00 per Set. 

Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812; 
Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and 
Traditions of the Last War for American Independence. By Brnson J. Losstna 
With 882 Illustrations, engraved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from Original 
Sketches by the Author. Complete in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Half Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 

Harper’s Popular Cyclopedia of United States History. 
From the Aboriginal Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Important Events 
and Conspicuous Actors. By Benson J. Losstne, LL.D. Illustrated by Two Steel 
Plate Portraits and over 1000 Engravings. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, 
$12 00; Half Moroeco, $15 00 per Set. (Sold by Subscription only.) 

The Story of the United States Navy, for Boys. 


By Benson J. Losstne, LL.D. Illustrated. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 75. 
Ernest Ingersoll’s Works. 
Country Cousins. 
Short Studies in the Natural History of the United States. 
Illustrated. pp. 252. 8vo, Iluminated Cloth, $2 50. 
The Ice Queen. 
Ill'd. pp. 256. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00. (In ‘‘ Harper’s Young People Series.”’) 


Knocking Round the Rockies. 


Edited by W. J. Rotre. In 20 
Square 16mo, Sheets, $27 00 ; 


With Com 
Doré’s ‘‘ Ancient 


By W. Hamitton Grip 
4to, Hluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50 


By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamiiton Gipson 
pp. 154. 4to, Uluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


pp. xil., 


By ERNEst INGERSOLL. 


Knocking Round the Rockies. Illustrated. pp. viii., 220. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$2 00. 

Friends Worth Knowing. 
Friends Worth Knowing. Illustrated. pp. 258. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, 


$1 00. 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory: 
embracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Se 
lection of Old English Words. By the Rev. James Srormontu. The Pronunciation 
pp. Xiv., 1284. Imperial 8vo, 


Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Poenp, M.A. 
Cloth, $6 00; Half Roan, $7 00; Full Sheep, $7 50. 
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Schliemann’s 'Troja. 
Troja. Results of the Latest 
Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in the Year 1882, and a Narra- 
tive of a Journey in the Troad in 1881. By Dr. Henry Scuiremann, Author of 
‘*llios,” &e. Preface by Professor A. H. Sayce. With 150 Woodcuts and 4 Maps 
and Plans. pp. xl., 4384. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Half Morocco, $10 00. 


3 . ’ , 
Schliemann’s Ilios. 
Ilios, the City and Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches and Discov- 
eries on the Site of Troy and throughout the Troad in the years 1871-’72—'73—78-79; 
ineluding an Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry ScuiieMann, F-.S.A., 
F.R.I. British Architects; Author of ‘‘ Troy and Its Remains,” ‘‘ Mycene,” &c. With 
a Preface, Appendices, and Notes by Professors Rudolf Virchow, Max Miller, A. H. 
Sayce, and others. With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations. pp. xvi., 800. 
Imperial 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 


By Paut Barron Watson. pp. x., 388. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


A History of Wood-Enegraving. 
J = 


By GrorGe E. Woopserry. 
mental Cloth, $% 50. 


History of Ancient Art. 


3y Dr. Franz von Reser, Director of the Bavarian Royal and State Galleries of 
Paintings, Professor in the University and Polytechnic of Munich. Revised by the 


With numerous [lustrations. pp. 222. 8vo, Orna- 


Author. Translated and Augmented by «oscpu THacHerR CLARKE. With 310 Il- 
lustrations and a Glossary of ‘Technical Ternis. pp. xx., 482. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Chas. Carleton Coffin’s Historical Reading for the Young. 
In Four Volumes. Profusely IMustrated. Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00 per Volume: 
THE STORY OF LIBERTY.—OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES. — THE 
BOYS OF '76.—BUILDING THE NATION. 
The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited by Perer Cunntncnam, F.8.A. From New Electrotype Plates. 4 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Half Calf, $17 00. 
The Ball of the Vegetables. 
The Ball of the Vegetables, and other Stories in Prose and Verse. 


By MARGARET 
EytTince. Illustrated. pp. 246. 8vo, luminated Cloth, $2 00. 


Travels in South Kensington, 


With Notes on Decorative Art and Architecture in England. By Moncvure D. 
Conway. With many Illustrations. pp. 2384. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 


ribbons Roman Empire. 
| 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp GrBpon. 
Notes by Dean Miuman, M. Guizor, and Dr. WiiiiamM Smita. From New Electro- 
type Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


With 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 
3y SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 
Cloth, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 75. 


With numerous Illustrations. pp. 460. Square 8vo, 


Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 
With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. 
1AM C. Prime, LL.D. pp. 532. 
Calf, $9 25. (na Bor.) 


A hl T T : 

The Waverley Novels. 2000 Illustrations. 
TutstLeE Epirton. 48 vols.,bound in Green Cloth, $1 00 per vol.; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per vol.—HoLyroop Epririon: 48 vols., bound in Brown Cloth, 75 
cents per vol.; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per vol.—PorpuLak Eprtion : 24 
vols. (two vols. in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per vol.; in Half Moroco, $2 25 
per vol. 


By Wr1- 
8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00; Half 


Macaulay's History of England. 
History of England from the Accession of James II. By Lord Macautay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Macaulay's Miscellaneous Works. 
The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From New Electrotype Plates. 5 
vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00; Sheep, 
$12 50; Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 

_ on . 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
3y His Nephew, GeorGk Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Com- 
plete in 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $9 50 per Set. 

What Mr. Darwin Saw 


In his Voyage Round the World in the Ship ‘ 


Jeagle.”” Adapted for Youthful 
Readers. Maps and Ilustrations. 


pp. 228. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 
Art Education Applied to Industry. 


By Colonel GEoRGE Warp NIcHOLs 
and Gilt, $4 00; Half Calf, $6 25. 


Illustrated. pp. 212. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 


By Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. Illustrated. pp. 288. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated 
and Gilt, $4.00; Half Calf, $6 25. 

Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8. G. W. Bensamty. Copiously Illustrated. pp. 166. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated 


and Gilt, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 75. 


Art in America. 
A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
pp. 214. 


By S. G. W. Bensamin. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $4 00; Half Calf, $6 25. 
; ’ : . ~~ - 
Hildreth’s History of the United States. 
The History of the United States. F¥rst Series. —From the First Settlement of the 
Country to the Adoption of the Federal Constitution. Second Series.— From the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By 
RicHarp Hitpreru. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 
"9 ry 
Dialect Tales. 


By SuHERWwoopD BonNER. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


Illustrated. pp. 188. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $1 75. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 815 
| The Ceramic Art. 
Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer's A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jen 


NIE J. YounG. With 464 Illustrations. pp. 500. 


| 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5 00 


, . . ‘ 

Hume’s History of England. 
History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James 
II., 1688. By Davin Hume. From New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, 
$25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


’ , ‘ 
Cesnola’s Cyprus. 
Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of 
Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Island 
pt CesNoLa. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Lllustrations 
Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50; Half Calf, $10 00. 


Researches and 
By General Lours PALMA 
pp. xx., 406. 8vo, Cloth 


Life of James Buchanan, 


Fifteenth President of the United States 


By GeorGe Ticknor Curtis. With Two 
Steel-plate Portraits. t 


2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00 per S« 


Memoirs of General Dix. 
Memoirs of John Adams Dix. 


Compiled by his Son, MorGan Drx. With Five 
Steel-plate Portraits. 


2 vols., Svo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00 per Set 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. 
By Greorce Orro TREVELYAN. pp. viii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $2 50; Half Calf, $4 75. 


Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces. 


A Journey in Mexico, Southern California, and Arizona, by Way of Cuba. By Wit 
1AM Henry Bisuop, Author of ‘‘Detmold,” ‘‘ The House of a Merchant Prince,” &« 
With numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Sketches by the Author. pp. xii., 510 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


‘yr ? al ps ° 
ennyson’s Songs, with Music. 
Songs from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson 
posers. Edited by W.G.Cusrmns. With Portrait and Original Illustrations by Wins 
low Homer, C. 8. Reinhart, A. Fredericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Illuminated 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


Music by various Com 


Harpers Young People Series: 
Illustrated. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00 per volume 


TOBY TYLER; OR, TEN WEEKS WITH A CIRCUS. | By Lucey C. Linu Vea Ready THE FOUR MAC 
By James Orts, MR. STUBBS’S BROTHER 


Sequel to | NICOLS. By Wit Br WHO WAS PAULGRAY 
*Toby Tyler.” By James Orts. TIM AND TIP. By | SON By Joun Ha N THE TALKING I \ 
JAMES OTIS RAISING THE “PEARL.” By James} An Indian Stor By O. ST \ 
Oris. LEFT BEHIND; OR, TEN DAYS A NEWSBOY. | QUEEN By Ernest INGERSOI RINCI 
By JaMEs OTIS THE MORAL PIRATES By W. I BONES, AND OTHER STORI M v 





ALvex. THE CRUISE OF THE **GHOST.”’) By W. L THE LOST CITY; OR, THE BOY EXPLOI 
Apex. THE CRUISE OF THE CANOE CLUB. By W.| CENTRAL ASIA By Davip Ker HAI 

I, ALDEN THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BROWN PLANT LIFE By M S. B. H K 

Edited by W. L. ALDEN MILDRED’S BARGAIN, AND | STORIES FROM HISTORY, FOR YOUNG PEt 
OTHER STORIES. By Lrey C. Linuig. NAN. By Lucy | GeorGre Cary E@Giestox.—WAKULLA: A Stor fA 
C Lior THE STORY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. | venture in Florida. By K. Mcnror J Read 


The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. 


Illustrated from Designs by JoseEpH Wor. Engraved by J. W. and Edward Whym 
per. With Descriptive Letter-press by Daniel Giraud Eliot, F.L.S., F.Z.5. pp. 122. 
4to, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


Caricature and other Comic Art, 


In All Times and Many Lands. 


By JAMes Parton. With 203 Illustrations. pp. 
340. 


8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25 


Harpers Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. 
Edited by Eres SarGent. Large 8vo, nearly one thousand pages, Illuminated Cloth, 
with Colored Edges, $4 50; Half Leather, $5 00. 


Motley’s Historical Works. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS; from the Death of William 
the Silent to the Twelve-Years’ Truce. With a Full View of the English- Dutch 
Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada 
By Joun Lorurop Mottey, LL.D., D.C.L. With Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Sheep, $10 00; Half Calf, $17 00 


per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 
THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A History By Joun Lotrnrop 
Mortey, LL.D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of William of Orang: 3 vols., 8 


Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00; Sheep, $7 50; Half 


Calf, $12 75 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD, ADVOCATE OF HOI 
LAND. With a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the ‘‘ Thirty Years 
War.” By Joun Lorurop Motiey, LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth 


with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $4 00; Sheep, $5 00; Half Calf, $8 50 
per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


r . ve 

Ihe Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Roperr Arts Writtmorr. With English and Amer 
ican Additions by Evert A, Duyckinck. 141 Illustrations. pp. xvi., 674. Elegant 
Small 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges 
$9 00. Cn a Bor.) 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland. 


From the Earliest to the Present 
the Works of the more Noteworthy 

Notices. By JAMEes Grant WiLson. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$10 00; Cloth, Gilt Edges, $11 00; Half Calf, $14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00 per Set 


Time. Comprising Characteristic Selections from 


Scottish Poets, with Biog: iphical and Critical 


John Richard Green's Works: 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. {1878-1880 A SHORT HISTORY OF TH ENGLISH PEOPLI 
pp. Xxxvi., 2048. With Colored Maps. 4 vols., Crow 1875), pp. 824. With Colored Ma i Tables. 8 
8vo, Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, $12 00; Half Calf, $19 00 Cloth, $1 20, 
yer Se ols. sold separate 
per Set. (J ld separately.) READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. (1882), pp. xxiv., 434. Edited by Jonn RicHarp Green, M.A., LL.D 879 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $250; Sheep, $3 00; x., 140. Three Parts in One \ e Past t From Hee 
Half Calf, $4 75; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. gest to Cress Part If. From Cressv to ( 

THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. (1884). pp. xxx.,603, Part HL. From Cromwell to Balaclava. 12mo,( 

With Portrait and Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY 
$2 50; Sheep, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 75. (1876), pp. 362. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 7 
ry’ " 5 ‘ " » . 

The Book of Gold, and other Poems. 

By J. T. Trowspripeér. Illustrated. pp. 82. 8vo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt Edges, 


$2 50. (na Bor.) 


Pusiisnep BY HARPER & BROTHERS, Frank Square, New Yor. 


Ae The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, carriage paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of price, by the publ 
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[Continued from page 812.) 
town, the battle of Ben- 
nington, the sack of 
Deerfield, and other 
events the story of which 
every American boy or 
girl should know by 
heart. It was a _ wise 
thought in Mr. English to 
precede each ballad with 
a prose sketch of the cir- 
cumstances which form 
the topic of the verses. 
These prose sketches give 
fuller details of the event 
than could conveniently 
be embodied in the bal- 
lad, as each story is told 
in the first person by 
an imaginary narrator. 
Mr. English’s verse is vig- 
orous and effective, and 
leaves a clearly defined 
picture on the mind of the 
reader. ‘The numerous 
engravings of persons, 
scenes, and places which 
embellish this attractive 
new holiday book are 
well selected, and add in- 
terest to the subjects they 
illustrate. 

Charles Carleton Cof- 
fin’s books for boys and 
girls have become stand- 
ard historical reading for 
the young. There are four 
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FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE,” 


since, to the 
time of his 
death. It is a 
delightful book 
to place in the 
hands of chil- 
dren, not alone 
for its bewitch- 
ing fantasies, 
but for its pure 
moral tone. 

Messrs. Har- 
PER &  Bro- 
THERS’ library 
of fairy books 
is extensive, 
and includes 
works by the 
best authors, 
among = which 
are the delight- 
ful Puss - Cat 
Mew stories, by 
Knatehbull-Hu- 
gessen ; Miss 
Johnson’s Cats- 
kill Fairies, in 
an elegant vol- 
ume, illustrated 
by Alfred Fred- 
ericks; Miss 
Mulock’s Little 
Lame Prince and 
Adventures of a 
Brownie ; and 
the charming 
adventures of 
Princess Idleways 
and Prince Lazy- 
bones, by Mrs. 
Hays. 








SUPPLEMENT. 











Chapters on Plant Life, 
by Mrs. Herrick, a pretty 
book with green lily-pads 
ornamenting its brown 
cover, is a new issue of 
the “Young People Se- 
ries.” This includes the 
Adventures of Jimmy Brown, 
by W. L. Alden; The Ice 
Queen, by Ernest Inger- 
soll; The Lost City, by 
David Ker; Mr. Munroe’s 
Wakulla; Mrs. Lillie’s ar- 
ticles on Music and Mu- 
sicians ; and other attract- 
ive matter for youthful 
readers, 

Some books of natural 
history for young people 
in attractive dress are 
Country Cousins, and 
Friends Worth Knowing, by 
Ernest Ingersoll; What 
Mr. Darwin Saw in his Voy- 
age Round the World; and 
Wols’s Wild Animals, Ab- 
bott’s biographical — his- 
tories are the best books 
of their kind ever written ; 
tales of African adventure 
for boys, by Mr. Du Chail- 
lu, are of absorbing inter- 
est; and there are many 
other volumes by the best 
writers for the young from 
which parents may make 
wise selections. 
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From “A LARGER HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES,” sy Coroner T. W. Hroarxson. 


From “ LABOULAYE’S LAST FAIRY TALES.” 
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States, and even more, for in The Story of Lib- Wy Hi kc Gk 


erty the struggles of different peoples to gain 
civil and religious liberty are graphically 
pictured, from the time of the Magna Charta 
to the landing of the Pilgrims. Old Times 
in the Colonies, The Boys of ’76, and Building 
the Nation contain a brilliant account of the 
formation, the growth, and the prosperity of 
our great republic, enlivened by many per- 
sonal anecdotes. Mr. Coffin’s books are pub- 
lished in handsome form, and richly illus- 
trated. 

Indian History for Young Folks, by Francis 
8. Drake, is another beautiful volume, well 
illustrated with maps and interesting en- 
gravings, and a handsome holiday book. 
From its pages youthful readers can learn 
the complete story of the North American 
Indians from earliest times to the present 
day. 

No author has written more delightful 
fairy tales than M. Laboulaye, the brilliant 
professor of the Institute of France. Fair- 
ies and giants and talking birds and beasts 
dance forth from the imagination of this 
charming story-teller in royal procession. 
These tales have been translated into spark- 
ling English by Mary L. Booth, and are il- 
lustrated by numerous drawings by the best 
French artists. The volume entitled Labou- 
laye’s Last Fairy Tales contains all the stories 
written by this enchanting author after the 
publication of Fairy Tales of All Nations, an 
earlier volame, which appeared some years 
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From “THE LAND AND THE BOOK,” sy Wituram M. Tuomson, D.D. 








